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AMENDING THE STANDARD CONTAINER ACT OF 1928 
(Three-Kighths Bushel Baskets) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1954 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 1334, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Charles A. Wolverton (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The hearing this morning relates to H. R. 8357, a bill to amend the 
Standard Container Act of M: ay 21, 1928. 

This law fixes the standard sizes of hampers, round-stave baskets, 
and splint or market baskets for fruits and vegetables. With respect 
to hampers, or round-stave baskets, the law provides for 9 standard 
sizes of the following capacities: 14-bushel, 14-bushel, 14-bushel, 
54-bushel, 34-bushel, 1- ‘bushel, 114-bushels, 114-bushels, and 2-bushels. 
With respect to the splint or market baskets, the law provides for 6 
standard sizes of the following capacities: 4 quarts, 8 quarts, 12 quarts, 
16 quartes, 24 quarts, and 32 quarts, standard dry measure. 

The law prohibits the manufacture, sale, or shipment of hampers, 
round-stave baskets or splint baskets for fruits and vegetables of 

-apacities other than those specified in the law. 

This bill would merely provide for 1 additional sized basket, namely, 
the 34-bushel capacity, in the hamper or round-stave basket style. As 
I have stated, the law already provides for the 12-quart splint or mar- 
ket basket which is equivalent to the 3¢-bushel capacity. The bill 
would, therefore, authorize a somewhat differently shaped basket 
from the splint basket but of a capacity identical to the 12-quart 
splint basket. 

A copy of the bill and the reports of the various departments thereon 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(H. R. 8357 is as follows :) 


{H. R. 8357, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


A BILL To amend the Standard Container Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685: 15 U. 8S. Cc. 
257-2571), to provide for a three-eighths basket for fruits and vegetables 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 1 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to fix standards for hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes”, approved May 21, 1928, is amended by 
(1) inserting after “one-fourth bushel” and before “one-half bushel’, the words 
“three-eighths bushel’, and (2) by inserting after subparagraph (b) an addi- 
tional subparagraph (bb) reading as follows: 

“(bb) The standard three-eighths bushel hamper or round-stave basket shall 
contain eight hundred and six and four-tenths cubic inches.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect immediately after the date of its enactment. 
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(Reports from the Department of Agriculture dated March 24, 
1954, and the Secretary of Commerce, dated March 25, 1954, above 
referred to, are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 24, 1954. 


Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mk. Wotverton: This is in reply to your telephone request of March 23 
for an immediate report on H. R. 8357, a bill to amend the Standard Container 
Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685; 15 U. S. C. 257-257i), to provide for a three- 
eighths-bushel basket for fruits and vegetables. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide in addition to the standard sizes now 
provided in section 1 of the act, a three-eighths bushel size of both hamper and 
round-stave basket for fruits and vegetables. We understand that the pro- 
ponents of the measure state that this type and size of container is needed in 
the marketing and distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly as a 
“gift package” for shipment by parcel post. 

We have no information on the merits of the proposed container as a mar- 
keting necessity, except to observe that the proposed size, three-eighths bushel or 
12 quarts, is among the sizes of containers commonly used in the marketing and 
distribution of fruits and vegetables. Among the latter is the 12-quart climax 
basket provided in the Standard Container Act of 1916, and the 12-quart splint 
basket provided in section 2 of the Standard Container Act of 1928. 

Since the proposal would introduce no new concept so far as size is concerned, 
the only other question would appear to be whether a three-eighths-bushel ham- 
per or round-stave basket would conform to that part of section 4 of the act 
which provides in effect that hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint baskets 
for fruits and vegetables shall be not only of proper cubical capacity but not 
deceptive in appearance. 

Samples of round-stave baskets which have been submitted to and examined 
by the Department were found to be of proper cubical capacity within the toler- 
ances prescribed for three-eighths-bushel containers, and were not found to be 
deceptive in appearance. Consequently, the specifications for such a container 
would be approvable under the provisions of the act. 

Addition of this container to the standard containers would not require the 
expenditure of additional funds for administration of the act. 

The Department has no objection to the passage of this bill. 

Due to your request for an immediate report on this bill, we have not obtained 
advice from the Bureau of the Budget concerning the relationship of this bill 
to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 25, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreiqn Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of March 15, 
1954, for the views of this Department with respect .to H. R. 8357, a bill to 
amend the Standard Container Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685; 15 U. S. C. 
257-257i), to provide for a three-eighths basket for fruits and vegetables. 

You are advised that the Department of Commerce would interpose no objec- 
tion to the enactment of this bill. The listing of standard hampers and round- 
stave baskets for fruits and vegetables now included in the act of May 21, 1928 
(45 Stat. 685), includes, among others, units of one-eighth, one-fourth, one-half, 
and five-eighths bushel. There appears to us no everriding objection to the 
inclusion of the proposed three-eighths bushel unit. 
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Due to the urgency of your request, we have not obtained the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to the relationship of this bill or our report 
thereon to the program of the President. 

If we can be of further assistance in this matter, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINcLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


The CHatrman. Without objection, we will insert a letter from 
Hon. Karl C. King, of Pennsylvania. 

(The letter follows:) 

HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I would like to be on record as approving H. R. 8857. Iam 
familiar with the produce industry packaging and believe there is a need for this 
three-eighths bushel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Karu C. KING. 

The CuarrMan. The first witness will be our colleague, Mr. Barden, 
of North Carolina. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I would first like to correct the record, 
and at this time apologize to the committee for an incorrect statement 
that I made the other day concerning the parcel-post weights and the 
shipping of packages. 1 must say that it is not altogether my fault, 
but maybe I should refer to a statement by Mr. LaGuardia, who is 
better known as the Little Flower of Italy who once said, “Boys, I 
seldom make a mistake, when when I do it is a ‘lulu.’ ” 

So, when I made the statement about 20 pounds being the limit of 
parcel post, I did not make that statement until after Mr. Ramsey 
had told me his postmaster had told him that. 

Then, in order to further fortify myself I called the Capitol Hill 
vostmaster and he verified my statement there, though I do not give 
him the full picture, because I did not ask him if there were any 
exceptions as to fruits and vegetables. 

This morning, I had heard that there was some possibility of error, 
so I called the Post Office Department and one of these gentlemen 
started giving me all the ramifications. I said, “Oh, well, you are 
going to mix me up worse than I was before I called you, because it 
does limit the weight at first-class and second-class post offices, and so 
forth, but down at the bottom there is a long list of exceptions and 
fruits and vegetables, and baby chicks, and so forth, are the exceptions. 
So, with that explanation, I offer that as an explanation for the “lulu” 
mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose this morning to burden you with 
a lot of long statements. I would like to present some gentlemen who 
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have come here to make just a brief statement on this bill. It is 
rather urgent, because the latter part of April the peach crop begins 
to move, and that is one of the crops which is very much affected by 
this; then, of course, the other fruits and vegetables and so forth will 
come in from the various areas of the country. 

The Cuarrman. Before you proceed with that, may I call the at- 
tention of the committee to a letter that I received this morning from 
Mr. Samuel Fraser, of the International Apple Association, dated 
April 7, 1954, addressed to me as chairman of the committee: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: I have notice of public hearing on H. R. 8357 
to provide three-eighths bushel measurement. 

I see no reason for opposition. We have supported the standardization of all 
other containers now in the law, that is the round stave and the climax basket, 
and in the latter there is provision for a 12-quart which is three-eighths bushel. 

As I have stated we have worked for standardization of these containers 
throughout the years and support this provision. 

If I may file this statement, there will be no reason to appear unless you desire 
me to appear. 


I also have a letter from the American Veneer Package Association, 
Inc., of Orlando, Fla., which reads as follows: 


AMERICAN VENEER PACKAGE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Orlando, Fla., April 5, 1954. 
Mr. ELTon J. LAYTON, 
Clerk, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Layton: Thank you very much for advising us that a public hearing 
will be held Friday, April 9, 1954, 10 a. m., on H. R. 8357, a bill to amend the 
Standard Container Act of May 21, 1928, to provide for three-eighths baskets for 
fruits and vegetables. 

For your information we are the national association representing the manu- 
facturers of containers of the type covered by the 1928 Standard Container Act 
and as such have no objection to the amendment proposed by H. R. 8357; on the 
contrary we sincerely believe such an amendment necessary and desirable and 
would like to be on record as favoring such legislation. 

At this time it is not our intention to appear before the committee in connection 
with this bill, it being our belief that there will not be opposition from any seg- 
ment of this industry or of any industry whose interests might be affected by the 
bill, nor of any Government department. We are not presenting this letter as a 
statement of a witness, rather we ask that you phone us collect should anyone 
present objection to the bill in question. 

Obviously, because of travel time, it will be necessary that we have knowledge 
of any dissenting voice approximately 24 hours prior to the scheduled April 9 
hearing if it becomes necessary that we attend such hearing to state our position. 

Will you please keep us informed? 

Yours very truly, 
Atvin A. Voces, Secretary-Manager. 

These letters will be made a part of the record, if there is no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, at this time, one of our colleagues, Mr. 
Campbell, a Member of Congress from Florida is present and is very 
much interested in this, and he is not only interested in the fruit and 
vegetable business, but is also interested in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of these baskets, you might say, and a 
man who is quite familiar with it. He is scheduled to attend another 
committee meeting, and if he could be heard just for a few minutes. 

The Cuarmman. We will be very glad to hear Mr. Campbell at this 
time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I have some question that I would like 
to ask Mr. Barden. Are you going to remain, Mr. Barden? 

Mr. Barpven. Yes, I am going to remain. I will be right here with 
you. 

Mr. Camppetit. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
my opinion, as a farmer, a manufacturer, and vice president of a fruit 
machinery manufacturing company, and as vice president of a chemi- 

cal association, and also as a fruit grower and packer, I think that this 
is an excellent package. 

You take in our area where peaches, which we have a very few of, 
but we have tangerines; we have oranges, we have other fruits and 
vegetables which require special packaging, and I feel that this pack- 
age will increase sales for the small fruitgrower, and packinghouse, 
and we have a great many in our State. 

It is true that the farmer buys these, but we deal with fruit and vege- 
table packaging equipment, all over the United States. Take for 
example, in South Carolina, with a Stero cooler, take a package of 
this type and kind, it can be shipped to the market where you do not 
send out a whole bushel, or a 2-bushel package of peaches, or limes, 
because we have a decay problem. 

As you gentlemen know, who know agriculture, if you will take 
peaches as an example, they decay very fast. We have decay trouble 
with our oranges, and our tomatoes, and I cannot help but feel that 
this would fill a need for both express shipments and parcel-post ship- 
ments and with our mail-order business that it would help everyone 
in our area in disposing of the crop and would help the consumer at 
the other end, because he gets too much fruit otherwise. 

Now, I am talking from personal experience as a grower. I send out 
many boxes of fruit during the season. Some of them sometimes send 
in a slip asking us not to ship, because they do not want to get so many 
packages at one time, and so that they can order them when they are 
ready for these packages. 

And, you take a package of this type and kind, it would hold enough 
to last a housewife for a week and she can use it up and will not have 
to stand that decay problem that faces her at the present time. 

If there are any questions that you want to ask me, I will be glad to 
answer them, if I know the answers. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. I might have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not interested in the particular size of a basket, as much as I am 
interested in the basic law, the basic question of standards. I am won- 
dering what the demand is for this type of basket. Is it a case of some- 
thing that will appeal to people, and meet certain demands of the 
producers in the fruit industry ? 


45975—54——_2 
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Mr. Campnety. My answer to that will be in this way. I have not 
made any survey. In our company we always make surveys before 
we go into m: wnufactur ing. But, the only thing that I can say, as I 
have already said, that shipments of the small packages are going 
down. They are not increasing. It could take care of many special 
products, such as temple oranges, tangerines, and the people get too 
much fruit at a certain time or season, and it will help on the decay 
problem in this type and kind of package, and I think that that ques- 
tion should be answered by those that have made a survey. 

Mr. Mack. Now, from your experience, does the fruit industry 
usually ship 1 in boxes ri ather than baskets? 

Mr. Camprett. We have built the machinery. We build the 
achinery. 

Mr. Mack. I see. 

Mr. Camppnett. We build packinghouse machinery and canning 
iachinery, and we build—— 

Mr. Mack. You are not using baskets or making baskets? 

Mr. Camppeit. We are not in the basket business. 

Mr. Mack. You build the machinery that can produce this basket ? 
Mr. Camppe.i. Yes, sir; we make that machinery and we make 
washers and drying equipment. We make spray machinery and 
equipment; and we are tied up with all of that irrigation equipment 
and all that type of equipment. We have everything along that line, 
which I did before I retired from my company to get into politics. 

Mr. Mack. You are not acquainted then with the demands in this 
field ? 

Mr. Campnety. Only by my own personal opinion. To me I think 
this, that the demand would be good, because it would fill a need which 
is not met at the present time and would help the housewives at the 
other end in having just enough fruit that she can get rid of in a 
week, instead of having too much fruit that will decay on her hands. 

Mr. Mack. It would seem to me that the larger baskets or boxes 
would be the more economical. I would imagine that it would cost 
almost as much to produce this basket as it would a half-bushel 
basket, and that a half-bushel basket would cost more than half as 
much as it would cost to produce a full bushel basket. 

Mr. Camppett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And, in proportion, this would be much more expensive. 

Mr. Campsety. I asked the same question that you did, and that 
comes back to the question of supply and demand; whether they want 
it especially. 

Mr. Mack. Whether they are willing to pay the additional price? 

Mr. Campeety. That is right. I am only thinking of the small 
operator who sends out peaches. Very seldom do you get a bushel 
basket of peaches. If you do, half of them decay. If ‘T get them, 
half of them decay before I can use them up and we have to go into 
a canning operation, home canning. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very muc ch, Mr. Campbell. 

The Cuarman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask Mr. Campbell one 
question ¢ 


I believe you did have some of your Florida people to inspect this 
basket. 


I 


— 


I 
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Mr. Camrsety. They came and told me that they thought it would 
be fine for temple oranges, peaches, and other fruit. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Campbell, how long have you been in this 
business of building machinery to manufacture baskets? 

Mr. Campsety. We are not in the manuf: icturing business. 

The Cuairman. I said how long have you been in it? 

Mr. Campse.t. Oh, 30 years. 

The Cuairman. During that time have you had an opportunity to 
have people contact you, or have you come in contact with those who 
have use for the product as the result of the machinery you build? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, both manufacturers and growers, citrus fruit 
packers. 

The Cuarrman. And is it your considered opinion that this type of 
basket would have a very general use and that there is a need for it! 

Mr. Camrcett. Yes, sir. Well now, take for instance, I understand 
that you are from a peach country. 

The Cuairman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Campsety. You are from a peach country. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I do not want to limit it to peaches. As you 
know, New Jersey is known as the Garden State, and that n: aturally 
implies that anything that would go into a garden, is a part of the 
produce of our State, so that we have probably as varied a line of pro- 
duction as any State in the Union. 

Mr. Campse.y. Well now, you take in your State; take a package 
of this type—now, I am not talking about the big New York auction 
companies, but I am thinking of the people, the consumers. Take 
your Christmas trade, your holiday trade, where they buy packages 
of this kind. It would fit in. There has been a terrific amount of busi- 
ness built up with these small packages, of this kind and type of pack- 
age, that will meet the needs of the people who live in the cities, and 
in small apartments, because they can get smaller packages. They are 
used for tomatoes. We have a process that is called in Florida Veri- 
seal, which makes them keep better and more attractive. Then we 
have a process called Stero cooler, where we chill the tomatoes to make 
them keep better. It is all a problem of carrying the product to mar- 
ket, and this is a very stable basket, and there is not much chance for 
the fruit—peaches, oranges, or tomatoes, or eggplant, or whatever you 
want to put in there—bruising, because 1 bruised orange, or 1 bruised 
tomato, or 1 bruised peach, can contaminate your whole container. 

The CHairMaAn. We certainly appreciate your attendance this morn- 
ing, Mr. Campbell, because we realize that your testimony is helpful 
to us and not only from the standpoint of a legislature, but from the 
standpoint of one who has had intimate contact with this business over 
a long period of years, and that you have given us your testimony as 
a result of your experience and best judgment. 

Mr. Camppetw. It is my conviction, Mr. Chairman. I would not 
come up here if I did not believe it. 

The CrarrMan. We are convinced of that. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. I want to say that we are very glad to have our col- 
league from Florida come before this committee and give us his testi- 
mony and observations with reference to this basket that: is needed 
in the shipment of fruits and vegetables. 
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Mr. Campbell, I am sorry that I did not hear all of your testimony, 
but I think that this basket is the size of basket that would serve a 
distinct purpose to the fruit growers; the orange and vegetable 
growers. 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir. I would like to make this statement. I do 
not think, as I am not in this business now, I do not know the cost of 
this package as compared to other packages. I am talking of the 
marketing ‘of fruit and vegetables. These other gentlemen here know 
more about that than I do, and they can give you the information as 
to the cost. 

Mr. Rogers. As a matter of fact, you are not only a fruit grower, 
but you are a fruit packer. You have a number of groves, do you not, 
Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes, sir; but I have been a carload shipper instead 
of a package shipper. 

Mr. Rocers. I am _ sure, Mr. Chairman, that the statement of 
the gentleman here, Mr. Campbell, shows that his judgment is fine, 
and I am sure will be accepted as such. I am sure that we can take it 
that your judgment is that this will serve a useful purpose. 

Mr. Camprett. Yes, Mr. Rogers. We make riveting and stapling 
machinery, stapling machinery. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarmay. I take it, Mr. Campbell, that while you do not need 
any character witnesses this morning, if you did need one, you would 
have one here who would certainly be in your corner. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campretu. Well, we have been friends for a long time. Us 
Crackers kind of stick together. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Hatz. May I ask a question? I am wholly in sympathy with 
your having that stave basket or whatever it is called, but I would like 
you to tell me what valuable purpose is served by having any legis- 
lation defining specific sizes of hedknts, Why is not the public interest 
protected as long as any basket or container has the capacity that it 
purports to have? 

In other words, what have we to fear except deception ? 

Mr. Campsex.. I do not see any deception at all in this basket. 

Mr. Harr. No; you misunderstand me. I do not suggest that there 
isany. What I want to know is what consideration led to the passage 
of this Standard Container Act in the first place, and what harm 
would be done if the whole thing were wiped out? 

Mr. Camppett. Well, I can give you my experience in the fruit busi- 
ness. We all like standard containers. We like them. I happen to 
be an even carlot shipper. And, we like them even in carlot ship- 
ments. And, they all like to have a bushel, or a half a bushel basket. 

My point is, take your State of Maine up there, I like to get Maine 
potatoes, and I am thinking of the shipment of those Maine potatoes. 
I am thinking along those lines. You take cranberries. I have been 
up in your area. There are a lot of us, I know I did not know how 
cranberries grew, until I went up there and took a look, and I was 
surprised to ‘find what they do and accomplish up there, because you 
have got a product up there, because of a little chillier weather that 
gives them a better flavor somehow. I do not like to say that out loud. 
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The Cuarmman. I would appreciate that, if you would say that in a 
very low voice. I might say, Mr. Campbell, that you do not have to 
go all the way to Maine to see good cranberries. If you will stop off 
in New Jersey, you will see that we have good cranberries. 

Mr. Campsetyi. That is the first time, Mr. Chairman, I have ever 
seen them grow, when I was up there, and I was surprised with what 
progress, what they have done away up there in Maine, because all of 
us down South—we did not know much about cranberries or did not 
use to in the old days; we did not use them except at Christmastime 
or Thanksgivingtime, but it was quite a revelation to me, although, 
we do business with them in potatoes, especially as to potatoes. We 
have made those potato packages. 

Mr. Donutver. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dolliver. 

Mr. Do.utver. I do not want to stay out of this. Iowa is out west 
of the Mississippi River and is known as the land of plenty. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I want to say the same thing for 
Indiana. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, at every session of this committee we 
learn something that we did not know before. 

Mr. Dotuiver. Yes. 

Mr. Campsetu. Maine raises cranberries. 

Mr. Har. May I ask a very serious question, Mr. Chairman # 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hatz. Suppose we just passed a bill, or reported a bill which 
said that every hamper, round stave basket, and splint basket used in 
interstate commerce for fruits and vegetables should be marked with 
its capacity in terms of bushels or fractions of bushels, and that a 
bushel basket should have so many cubic inches, and other baskets 
accordingly—something like that. Why would not that be better than 
to define it in specific phraseology, the specific fractions of bushels? 

Mr. Campsett. Well, you take a package like this, then you run into 
trouble with your purchasers of these baskets. You would have 15 or 
20 different baskets of this type. That is what the big operators 
kick about. They want a standardized package. 

Now, there—by having one package, then everybody has got an equal 
chance to tool up and nanelaninns them. Now, I can give you an 
experience as a citrus grower. I can go to 20 different people about 
how to fertilize an orange grove, and I can get 20 different answers, 
and I think it would be along the same line as to packages. If you 
have got 20 different types and kinds of baskets, or containers, you 
would have the same situation and your packaging cost would go up. 

Mr. Hate. Well, do you think that there should be eight kinds of 

ackages and no more? One-eighth, one-quarter, three-eighths, a 
Ralf bushel, five-eighths, three-quarters, seven-eighths, and a bushel; 
is that what you think? 

Mr. Campsetu. In my opinion that is entirely up to what the market 
will take. In selling equipment and machinery, you make a survey 
of your market. Every year, when we were selling washers, dryers 
and polishers, I went out myself to make a survey to determine what 
I thought we should manufacture to have this equipment on hand for 
the coming season, and you take a purchaser of a basket or a pur- 
chaser of a container, they tie up a lot of money. This is big business. 
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The jobbing business is a terrifically big business, although we are 
not in it. 

And, when they have to put up money, like the fruitgrowers, when 
they have to buy 500,000 containers at one time, at a cost of 40 or 50 
cents a container, you have got a lot of money tied up. Therefore, that 
is the reason. 

For instance, we came out with a process for coloring oranges with 
that; we had to stamp the oranges. With everything i in connection 
with the marketing of the oranges, they had to have a new piece of 
equipment. But, we have got to stop somewhere, as to what particu- 
lar size of the crates should be, because everybody comes into it 
somewhere. 

Mr. Hate. Well, suppose that we passed a bill, or we reported this 
bill, providing for one-eighth bushel, one-quarter bushel, three- 
eighths bushel, a half bushel, five-eighths bushel, three-quarters bushel, 
but we do not have a seven-eighths bushel. Should we put in a seven- 
eighths bushel now; or do you think that we would be asked to put in 
a seven-eighths bushel in 1955? 

Mr. Campsety. I would not say so. 

Mr. Hate. When would we come to the bushel and one-eighth 
basket ? 

You see what I mean ? 

Mr. Campse.u. I get your point, but you can take that up with the 
people in that type of business. They know more about that business 
than the average farmer, or grower, or packer, or anybody else. We 
have got to standardize somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Youncer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harr. You think that it would be better, and you would be 
better satisfied with our reporting the present bill and waiting until 
the trade situation changes and growers become interested in some 
other kind of a container? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hate. I think that Iam all through. Well, let me ask one more 
question. 

I observe a bill, H. R. 8770, introduced by our colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. Mack) yesterday. Have you had a chance to look at that? 

Mr. Camprety. No, sir. 

Mr. Hare. Has Mr. Barden had a chance to look at that one? 

Mr. Barven. What is that, Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Hare. H. R. 8770, which was introduced by our colleague (Mr. 
Mack) yesterday. Have you had an opportunity to examine that? 

Mr. Barven. I just | glanced at it to this extent, Mr. Hale. I did not 
read it or familiarize myself with it entirely. As a matter of fact I 
did not read all of it. T just read enough of it so that I got the im- 
pression of that bill that it was to put into the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture discretionary authority for making provision for these 
various measures. 

Now, I would not attempt to express an opinion on that other than 
to say this, that in the consideration of that, you are then changing 
your basic law and that would involve the entire industry, both of the 
producers and the manufacturers of these baskets. 

I think as Mr. Campbell stated a minute ago, the general trend has 
been for them to stabilize and hold fairly fixed the standard package 
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act, because of the machinery which the producers and manufacturers 
are required to have, machinery to produce too many different types of 
baskets, then immediately the overhead and the additional costs are 
going to come in and that will make packaging cost considerably more, 
and make the ultimate consumer pay considerably more. 

Mr. Hare. You think it is safer for us just to move an eighth of a 
bushel at a time? 

Mr. Barven. I will put it this way—and I think that Mr. Campbell 
touched on that—and that is something that the producers, shippers, 
and consumers know more about than I could certainly kriow, and 
when the demand arises for say a three-eighths basket, then I think 
there is sufficient demand, sufficient justification for that action. 

Now, there are manufacturers of this basket who are here this morn- 
ing and interested in this. The only reason that they are interested in 
this is because the trade has demanded it and to the extent that it is a 
profitable proposition to go ahead and produce it, and the justification 
for the package existing. 

Now, if that demand did not exist then certainly they would not 
want to put in the type of expensive machinery necessary to produce 
it and certainly they would not want to add additional machinery, if it 
were going to make their plant operations more expensive to the ex- 
tent that they would have to raise the price on the other standard 
packages that they make and, therefore, that within itself would 
defeat them in an effort to do so. 

This comes not as a result of a 30-day demand, but the demand, I am 
told by these people, has been growing over the past 2 years, and last 
year there was quite a demand. 

Now, the manufacturers and handlers of the baskets, if they stay 
in that field successfully, must comply with the demands of the market 
and of the consuming public, and that is the reason they have created 
this basket. 

Now, I would not go so far as to want to upset the present machinery 
and law for standardization of these packages, because when you open 
up that, then you really touch the nerve center as to where it would be 
necessary for this committee to hold probably a week’s hearings, hear 
from the industries, and from the manufacturers and the shippers, and 
folks who have groves, and peach orchards, and so forth. 

So, I would not want to be responsible for opening up that with as 
little knowledge as I have on the subject. 

Mr. Hare. I want the gentleman to understand that I am entirely 
sympathetic with what he wants to do. My only concern is that I do 
not want to deal with the problem piecemeal, if some more compre- 
hensive action is desirable. 

Mr. Barven. May I say this, Mr. Hale; I think from what informa- 
tion I gathered at the hearings the other day, that once in about 20 
years is not a source of much trouble. I do not believe there was a 
single member of the committee the other day who had ever heard of 
the law until this was brought up, and I am satisfied that Mr. Wolver- 
ton has been here as long or longer than I have. 

Mr. Hate. I have not announced my candidacy for 1974 yet. 

Mr. Barpen. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Hatz. I have not announced my candidacy for 1974 as yet. 
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Mr. Barven. No, sir. I suspect that you are going to wait and see 


if the salary raise takes effect. I think I will do the same thing, Mr. 
Hale. I am going to hold out on that. : 

Mr. Campsett. Did you want to ask me another question! 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions, gentlemen! 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Younger. a. 

Mr. Youncer. My question is, so far as you know, this is the firet 
request to change the law since it was enacted some 25 years ago, I 
bel eve. 

Mr. Barpven. Yes. 

Mr. Youncer. So that there has not been much demand for a change 
in the basic law. 

Mr. Campseityt. That is correct. 

Mr. Youncer. And that once in that length of time is not too much 
for Congress to be concerned with as a problem. 

Mr. Campsey. No, sir. 

(After informal discussion off the record the following proceedings 
were had :) 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think that he has something further to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Campperl. I have one question that I want to ask about this. 
Do they make this out of cardboard, this basket ? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND RAMSEY, AMERICAN PACKAGE CORP., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Mr. Ramsry. It could be done. 

The CHamman. Will the gentleman to whom the question is 
addressed give his name? 

Mr. Ramsey. Raymond Ramsey, American Package Corp. 

The Cuatrman. Where are you located? 

Mr. Ramsey. Located at Portsmouth, Va. We have mills in North 
Carolina, New Jersey, and Maryland. 

The Cuatrman. Now, did you wish to address a question to Mr. 
Ramsey ? 

Mr. Campsety. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask this question. 
We have been talking about a lot of packages, not only this type, but 
hardwood and other sorts, and packages made out of pressed board 
and things of that kind and that type, and I wanted to know if that 
same kind of package could apply to this. It would not have to 
be all wood, would it? 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear the question? 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes, sir. Today that can be duplicated in paper or 
almost anything. We can make it out of most anything so that it 
would be very easily duplicated in paper. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Campsett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. We thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Citarmman. Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr, Chairman, who would you like to call next? 

Congressman Deane is here. He has another meeting that he would 
like to attend. He would like to make a few remarks. He comes 
from, I take it I should say, maybe next to New Jersey, the greatest 
peach-producting State in the United States. 

The Cuairman. Well, we appreciate the presence of Mr. Deane, 
and we will be glad to hear from him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am 
not appearing here for the manufacturers or makers of these baskets, 
but I am primarily interested in the producers, and while I come from 
a great peach-producing area, I can see in this basket how it is going 
to be particularly applicable not only to peaches, but to plums, apri- 
cots, and to citrus fruits that Mr. Campbell mentioned; but also the 
very fine McIntosh apples and pears, and tomatoes, 

The people from the Department of Agriculture here could 
elaborate on that point. 

But, I come this morning thinking particularly about our markets 
of fruits and unless we come to grips with the mechanics by which 
we can move our products quickly to the housewives, we may find 
ourselves on the losing end of the market. 

In my district is perhaps one of the largest peach orchards. Well, 
it is the largest in North Carolina. It is in my district. It is 1,000 
acres. There is another orchard of 700 acres. 

In North Carolina there are perhaps 25,000 acres in peaches, pro 
ducing peaches, and in that area, there is one-half million commercial 
trees, and if you went into those, particularly the trees that the 
average farmer has, it would triple that number. 

That in general gives you some breakdown of my contact with the 
peach growers. 

I have here a telegram I received from the gentleman who is the 
owner of the largest amount of stock perhaps in this North State 
Orchard in my district, of a thousand acres, and he urges me to sup 
port this particular container bill, And, I would like to mention his 
name at this time. It is Mr. Moses Richter, and he lives in my con- 
gressional district, and I would like to point up two or three points 
here that I feel have not been touched upon. 

First, I mentioned that we had to think of this in terms of tailoring 
our containers and baskets, or whatever we may have, that will suit 
the housewife. I do not know how much frwit that you have had 
shipped to your offices from back home, but I know practically every 
basket that has come to me through the mails, has involved consider- 
able spoilage. I do feel that the spoilage is involved, and if we fail 
to come to grips with this new container and likewise, we do not give 
the consumer what they need, that we will lose. And, I certainly 
hope that the committee will look with favor upon this particular 
container and, I mention again, that I am not here speaking for any 
promoter of this basket, but I am speaking in terms of the growers who 
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are going to use it and, the small growers—not these thousand-acre 
growers, but one with 25 acres, who would use it to a great extent. 

I appreciate this opportunity of adding my words of endorsement 
to the bill. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Deane, of course the growing of fruits is highly 
seasonable and tremendously important to the growers as well as the 
consumers and it is important that every avenue of development of 
sales and shipment be developed. Is that not true? 

Mr. Deane. It certainly is, and that is what we face today, I think, 
in the slowing up of a lot of our markets. 

Mr. O'Hara. And you think that this basket will be an added facil- 
ity for not only the transport: ation but the sale of these seasonable 
fruits and vegetables which your district particularly produces? 

Mr. Deane. I do, and, I repeat again, Mr. O'Hara, that I am not 
here speaking primarily for the peach growers in my district, but I 
am speaking for the growers of apples and pears and apricots, and 
those other fruits and vegetables that are grown all over our country. 

I thanl- you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Mr. Priest. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Deane, can you say whether or not this particular 
size hamper meets the size requirements for parcel post packages? 

The CuatrmMan. May I say, Mr. Priest, that there was some ques- 
tion raised about that at the last meeting. Mr. Barden has already 
made a statement with reference to it and in addition we have repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office Department and the Agricultural De- 
partment present who will answer any technical questions. 

I merely say that in case that Mr. Deane would prefer to have them 
answer. 

Mr. Deane. I would prefer it 

Mr. Priest. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. May I ask just one question ? 

Mr. Deane, we appreciate your statement here this morning. I do 
want to ask this apenas with regard to the dem: nd for the basket 
and that is, is this organization you mentioned, a local producing 
organization in your district or your State? And, are they actually 
demanding this particular size basket for a specific purpose? 

Mr. Deane. Well, they are asking for this basket not for any 
specific purpose other than to get the flow of their crops, get their 
crops moving and making the sales that the -v feel this basket would 
make possible, and I would say that naturally a bill having only 
recently been introduced, I have not had any opportunity to talk with 
the small grower; but I can see here that a small grower would profit 
even greater than a larger grower. 

Mr. Mack. I asked that question because of the letters that our 
chairman received. I notice that they said they have no objection to 
the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Deane. Well, that emphasizes what I was trying to say, that I 
was trying to play up to the particular point, it seems that the pro- 
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moters and manufacturers of baskets are particularly interested in 
this and, I am not interested in this basket to give them a greater re 
turn and try to promote other baskets, but I feel that this particular 
basket will open up an avenue of sales for the large, as well as the 
small growers, but will help get the product on the market, and im 
sizes that the average wage earners can buy, because when you get into 
the purchase of peaches or other fruits that come into the market, 
that goes into pretty good amounts, and this smaller size would mean 
a price differential there that I think would be attractive. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I have tried to find reasons, or justification for 
this legislation in my own community, in the State of Illinois, and I 
have been thoroughly unsuccessful in doing so. 

Mr. Deane. May I ask what is the crop grown / 

Mr. Mack. Principally apples; apple crop—peaches to a limited 
degree, but most of the peaches are consumed in the State of Illinois. 
I have contacted many people. 

Mr. Deane. Do they advance a reason why they oppose this par 
ticular bill? 

Mr. Mack. No, they do not oppose it; but I have not found one 
single organization in my State, even a county organization, that had 
requested this specific basket. Here is a telegram from the depart 
ment of agriculture of the State of Illinois which is typical of all 
of the ones I have received. It is very fair, and takes a neutral posi 
tion. The telegram reads as follows: “Received your wire April 6. 
There are nine sizes of baskets recognized under the Standard Con 
tainer Act of 1928. There is no desire in Illinois for an additional 
three-eighths size basket so far as we know. We do not have any 
objections to it;” 

No organization seems to take any interest in it and apparently 
none of them are in favor of this additional size. 

Now, I believe that we should try to approach this problem from 
another angle rather than just permitting the manufacture of addi- 
tional baskets as a result of this bill, and that is my intention. But, so 
far as demand for this sized basket is concerned, I have been totally 
unsuccessful in finding any organization or association that is pressing 
for it. 

Mr. Deane. Well, there is with me here this morning Mr. Dan Far 
rell, who lives within my congressional district and within this great 
area of peach growing, who could testify directly as to the little fel- 
lows’ interest, and I wonder sometimes whether our associations some 
times really do speak for the growers, or they kind of wait for signals. 
Iam not waiting for any signals this morning from any manufacturer 
or association, but I do feel that if we are interested in doing this 
thing for those particular growers, say in peaches, within 60 days 
they begin to move their crops, or any other similar crops, fruits, that 
may be moving, that I think it is incumbent upon me to do everything 
I can to help them get their product on the market. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Had you finished, Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHaArmMan. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. What is the capacity of this basket? What is the 
capacity of the contents of this basket as compared with the average 
box of peaches you know about ? 
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Mr. Deane. May I ask Mr. Farrell to answer that question, Mr. 
Dan Farrell, who is from my congressional dis strict. Could you give 
that definition ? 


STATEMENT OF DAN FARRELL, ABERDEEN, N. C. 


Mr. Farreti. I would like to say, first, that it seems that the de- 
mand for peaches is for a round container and the district in which 
1 work, in Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the demand is for the round pack- 
aging. 

Now, we do sell and make some boxes, but the demand, and what 
the shipper wants, is to ship his peaches in the round package. It 
seems that that is because the peaches are round and look more attrac- 
tive ina round basket. They seem to carry better. They seem to pack 
much easier. Does that explain it ¢ 

Mr. Barven. I think that Mr. O°Hara is asking about it in terms 
of—- 

Mr. ‘O'Hara. Contents. 

Mr. Barpen. Contents. 

Mr. O'Hara. Weight of this as compared with what is now being 
sold ? 

I would like to ask about that. 

Mr. Deane. Can I refer that to Mr. Ramsey‘ I do not think there 
is a regulation-size basket. Can J refer that to Mr. Ramsey ? 

Mr. Ramsry. There is no law on boxes at all. They can make a box 
as small or as large as they want to. They can make it whatever 
size they want to. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then, the boxes are not standardized. 

Mr. Ramsey. No, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you know what the peach box is. They are rather 
standardized as to contents; are they not ? 

Mr. Ramsey. No, sir; they are not. They make a box that will carry 
certain-sized peaches. We eannot do that with the baskets. There 
is no standardization of boxes. 

Mr. O’Hara. A long time ago I worked in a grocery store and I 
remember the boxes of | peaches then and, as I recall now that box, the 
average-size box of peaches that was sold in the grocery store was 
rather standardized. 

Now, they vary as to number of peaches, by size of them, of course, 
but are they not all marked as to the number ! them / 

Mr. Ramsey. Number of peaches; yes, how much they do have. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, you have in mind what I have in mind, do you 
not, that the average peach box that we usually get out home, I know, 
in the Middle West—most of them are shipped in from the East, and 
they are rather standardized boxes. 

Mr. Farrevyi. Lugs. 

Mr. O'Hara. What do you call them? 

Mr. Ramsey. Lugs. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, how do they compare as to contents and capacity 
with the basket / 

Mr. Ramsey. Well, I would say, I could not make a comparison as 
to size of them. I think they state on there the number of pounds. 

Mr. Harris. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 
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Mr. O'Hara. Yes. 


Mr. Harris. I would not want to pose as an expert, but coming from 
my State of Arkansas where we have in the past, and now grow 
peaches in great quantities—I would not say as many as they do in 
Georgia—but for many years during the harvest season I worked in 
the peach orchards and sheds. They have graders, or did have those 
days, by which certain-sized peaches were graded and put in a bin 
to themselves and were packed into boxes. I do not know that they 
were standardized so far as the country was concerned, but so far 
as the area was concerned they were standardized. The same size 
and same number of peaches ordinarily went into the same box, be- 
cause they graded them on the size of the peaches. The peaches were 
wrapped with paper and they showed the size as they went into that 
box. I think the sizes were 54 and perhaps 72, if I remember correctly. 

The difference, from my experience, in those years, we had a bushel 
basket and in a bushel basket, or that type of basket, you put various 
sizes in the same basket, and as a consequence you were not bothered 
with the type of grading machines and so forth that we had then in 
separating different sizes; but the various sizes would go into the 
same basket. It that not true? 

Mr. Ramsey. That is true. 

Mr. Harris. I think that is the difference. 

Mr. O’Hara. The gentleman’s experience was on the shipping end, 
but I speak of the receiving end of it; but I can recall—— 

Mr. Harris. Well one thing, you do not get as much peach fuzz on 
the receiving end as you do no the shipping end. 

Mr. O’Hara. But, Mr. Harris, I think that you will agree with me, 
that a shipment of peaches will spoil very quickly. 

Mr. Harris. That is true. 

Mr. O'Hara. What I have said is not an objection to the basket. 
I am for the idea myself because I think it will be helpful to the 
industry and to the consumers; but I am just curious—my curiosity 
is taking up a lot of time, I know, and I apologize for asking the 
question. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. I just want to ask my colleague one question. I am 
going to say that I value your judgment very highly. Is it your 
judgment that the use of this basket is in the interest of the producers 
and the consumers ‘ 

Mr. Deane. They are the two people that I am interested in and 
that is why I am here this morning, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Roeers. Thank you. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Younerr. Mr. Deane, I want to ask one question. The tele- 
grams that you have received from the growers—— 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. Are in the affirmative? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 154 

Mr. Youncer. They are not in opposition 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 
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Mr. Youncer. They want the basket / 

Mr. Deane. I have only one telegram. [ think if I sent out a 
questionnaire this morning to the growers in my district they would 
be 100 percent for it. The bill has only been recently introduced, and 
I have not solicited the interest of the average grower, but this grower, 
the telegram that I received from a representative owner and a man 
who is a broker of the peaches over that area of my district—I know 
that he spexks for them, and I do not hesitate to say that I am sure 
that my people want it. 

Mr. Youncer. They are affirmatively for it? 

Mr. Prane. That is right. 

Mr. Youncer. They are not in the middle of the road ¢ 

Mr. Drane. No, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. But affirmatively in the desire for it. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions, gentlemen’ If 
not, we thank you, Mr. Deane, for your attendance this morning. We 
appreciate the information that you have given to us. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, our colleague, Mr. Ashmore. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I would like to have 
just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to prolong this meet- 
ing. I know that we have witnesses here who are more able to present 
the matter than I, but I do have 1 or 2 points that I would like to 
make. 

I represent the Fourth District of South Carolina and it is now 
admitted by the State of Georgia, which is known as the peach State, 
that South Carolina for the last 8 or 10 years has produced more 
peaches than any other State in the Union, although Georgia still 
calls itself the peach State. 

Spartanburg County is in my district. It boasts of the fact that it 
grows and produces more peaches than any other county in the world. 

So I believe I can speak for the peach growers and shippers. 

I have written to the president of the South Carolina Peach Grow- 
ers’ Association and one of the directors of that organization ex- 
plained this basket to him. ‘They are vitally interested in it. They 
want it, and, it is for this reason principally, it will open a new means 
of marketing fruit that is not now available to the grower and shipper, 
in that this package is a package that will appeal to the average 
family. It will appeal to the public as a gift package. 

Ordinarily peaches are shipped in larger packages than this and 
when they reach the market, in the big cities of this country, they are 
then retailed there ordinarily by the dozen or by the piece, or by small 
quantities, in little baskets, or little containers such as grape baskets 
and things of that size. 

This, however, would attract and appeal to a family and if you sent 
a bushel of peaches to a family, it is more than they can consume, 
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gentlemen. I think you realize that. They have to go into the 
canning business or eat what they can in 2 or 3 days and then there is 
waste or spoilage, and none us like to see that in our own homes, any 
more than in the Government. 

But, this would place a couple of days’ supply in the hands of a 
family. They could put the contents of it in the refrigerator if they 
wanted to keep it longer than that. And, I think definitely it does 
open a new avenue of marketing of fruits. 

The same could be true of vegetables. 

I also have apple growers in my State—none in my district—and 
vegetables in the lower part of the State. 

To me it seems that it would be ideal for shipping tomatoes; cer- 
tainly ideal for shipping small packages of citrus fruits and tomatoes. 
When I was a young man, like the gentleman from Arkansas, (Mr. 
Harris) I worked in the peach orchards as a grader and as a packer 
and, worked from the day when I was a little shirt-tailed boy on up to 
a young man and T finally became manager of 1 or 2 packinghouses 
during the peach season, and these facts have remained with me all 

these years. 

For several years there we would Beat and ship peaches by the 
carload lot to the big eastern cities, the big markets, and I have seen 
telegrams come back to those orchardists asking for money to help pay 
the freight. The carload shipment was not sufficient to pay the freight 
from Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C. on that carload of peaches. 
That is what they had to contend with or what you had to contend 
with when you shipped only in large amounts, when you have nothing 
but the bushel baskets or large containers to appeal to the public. 

This comprises another means of shipping and, as Mr. Deane says, it 
would be a great boon on behalf of the sm: all growers, maybe the man 
who could not ship many carloads, or no carloads at all. He could 
ship many baskets of this type and in sizes which, as I say, would 
appeal to the family as a family package and as a gift package. 

I think it is ideal for gift packages. 

The gentleman here from Iowa brought to my mind the fact that 
at one time I had a sweetheart in Iowa. After having visited here I 
went back to my home, in July, and I sent them a bushel basket of 
peaches, The basket was shaped exactly like this. But, it was a bushel. 
Well. by the time they got there—probably they were in good shape 
but before that family used half of them, spoilage was taking place and 
there was nothing to do unless they wanted to go into the canning 
business. 

I could ship this, and they would appreciate it just as much and 
it would cost me less, and that there would be no waste. 

I think it opens important avenues for the producer and grower 
that is not now in existence; a new market for him, and there is no need 
for him growing his product unless he has a market for it, as I illus- 
trated, by the fact that when a carload does not even pay the freight. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrmMan. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. I agree with you that it might open a new avenue, but 
I do not know whether that would be for the benefit of the producers 
or the manufacturer of this basket. 
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Mr. Asumore. Let me interrupt there, if you will. I have no interest 
in any manufacturer except the man who grows and ships these 
peaches, and I know his problems. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Ashmore, what I really wanted to ask is if you did 
not think that the one-quarter bushel basket serves very well in carry- 
ing out the purpose that you intend to have this basket carry out. 

Mr. ‘ae I have not seen the one-fourth bushel ‘basket, Mr. 
Mack. I do not know, but it seems to me if it did, then the grower 
and the shipper would be using it instead of asking for this one. I 
understand that they have requested this basket. 

Mr. Mack. Then on the other side, you have the half-bushel basket. 

I do not know how many more peaches will go in this three-eighths 
bushel basket than in a quarter bushel, or how many less peaches ‘there 
would be in this basket than there would be in a half-bushel basket, but 
[ imagine it would certainly be less than a dozen peaches if they are 
as large as the peaches in Illinois. 

Mr. AsHMore. Well, we have sometimes peaches as large as this 
| indicating |. 

I believe that these gentlemen from the Department of Agriculture 
and the basket dealers could tell you about that, make a more logical 
statement than I could. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to ask you this question, the same one I 
asked Mr. Deane, and that is, has there been any large organization in 
the country that has requested this size basket 7 

Mr. Asumore. Well, I do not know. I informed my growers of the 
fact that this bill had been introduced and that basket was being re- 
quested. The president and director of the organization of growers, 
South Carolina Peach Grewers Association, wrote me that they were 
highly in favor of it and they would like to see it produced. 

Mr. Mack. That is the first organization I have heard of, That is in 
South Carolina ? 

Mr. AsHmore. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. That is the first one I have know about that has gone 
on record strongly favoring this kind of a container. 

Now, I want to let you know that the people in my area have con- 
tacted me. I have had several telegrams from them and IT assume 
that they are producers, but it is not from an organization or an asso- 
ciation. In fact, I had one that came in quite late yesterday. They 
asked me to support H. R. 8357, and I wired back and asked them 
for reasons, as I was trying to justify this legislation. I wanted to 
vote in favor of it, but I was unable to find any demand for it, and 

asked them to justify their support. They replied with this tele- 
gram and told me the reason that they needed it was because it was 
the largest-size basket that they could ship through the mails under 
present parcel-post regulations. 

So, there has been some effort made to support the adoption of 
this bill, but I have not been able to find any organization or group 
of individuals that justified this legislation for this particular basket. 
T am pleased to hear you say that you have heard from some organiza- 
tion in the country that is in favor of it. 

Mr. Asimore, Probably the largest peachgrowing organization ir 
the country, I would say. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Ashmore, for your appearance. 
We have been very fortunate, I think, this morning, in the appear- 
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ance of Members of Congress who have attended the committee in 
view of the fact that they have in each instance had direct knowledge 
and experience in this matter. 

That kind of testimony is very helpful and very valuable not only 
because it comes from our colleagues but from those who have had the 
experience they have had, and it is very helpful to the committee. 

We thank you for your attendance. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Barden, who would you like to have next ? 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, right at this point, let me say in clari- 
fication for the discussion about the manufacturers and producers, 
that when the matter was brought to my attention, it was brought to 
my attention by Mr. Ramsey, who is constructing a plant down near 
my home, right near my home. 

‘When he brought this little empty basket into my office and showed 
it to me, along with that basket there, it rather appealed to my sense 
of reason, and so then I began to make inquiry about it. He showed 
me information about the fact that the trade, producers, and espe- 
clally =P small producers, were tremendously interested in this. 

Well, I did not see why anyone should object to it if that was what 
they wanted and it was good for them, but I did not sponsor it then. 
I discussed it with Mr. Campbell, who is not in the manufacture of 
baskets, but who is strictly in the production end of citrus fruits, and 
he told you of the interest in the production of other types of machin- 
ery, but not in the type that onan into the making of this basket. 

Then I discussed it with some of the others from the peach and apple 
growing sections and I found that in every instance the peachgrow- 
ers, and the small peachgrowers, were tremendously interested in this. 
The applegrowers were not enthusiastic over it, but they said this, that 
it would serve a purpose with the high grade choice apples. In other 
words, you could put up a choice package of apples and it would be 
ata reasonable price. If you packed a larger package of the choice, 
select apples, it would be a pretty expensive package, and it would 
meet more sales resistance than here. 

Now, I am not an expert. I am familiar to some extent with the 
production of both, and only because we have both fruits on the farm 
on which I was reared, so far as that is concerned, but I believe this 
could be said with reference to Mr. Mack’s question: One is, he is in 
the shadow of one of the largest cities in the world. Their marketing 
problems in the area close to and around Chicago is nothing akin to 
the marketing problems that those of us who are maybe seven or eight 
hundred miles away from Chicago would experience. The distribu- 
tion problem is nothing like as great, because the market is close by. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman there? 
I do not know whether you know it or not, but I am basically a farmer 
myself. I live _ miles out of Chicago. 

Mr. Barven. I did not know that was the case. So, we have some- 
thing in common therefore. 

About the nearest I ever came to bre: iking my neck was falling out 
of a peach tree, trying to show off by hanging by my feet. 

But, anyway, the apple marketing does not present the problem that 
is presented with the peach. A peach is a very delicate fruit and must 
be securely packaged and cannot be permitted to rattle around, and it 
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requires quicker handling. The skin of the apple, the texture of the 
apple, is more firm and is certainly not regarded—even though it is 
about to get to the point it is—but never has been regarded as being 
quite as delicious or expensive as a peach. 

So, there are problems presented to peachgrowers that we must 
consider and the fact that maybe some of us may grow potatoes and 
the other fellow may grow corn, we all have our problems and we must 
extend a helping hend to each otlrer if all of us are to get ane tag Be 

Now, I did not know that there was anything wrong in bringing 
this matter to the committee. It was rather unique to me, and I still 
think I did the right thing in bringing it to the attention of the com- 
mittee, after I had verified it through every source that I knew, and I 
did not know that any manufacturer, who had been a successful manu- 
facturer of packages, would be foolish enough to advocate the manu- 
facture of a package that he could not sell. 

There must be a general demand for this package or you would not 
have those who make the packages seeking permission to put it on 
the market. 

Now, I do have letters here which indicate that a survey has been 
made through the growing areas, and the interesting thing to me is 
that I am somewhat in the position of Mr. Mack. Not a single person 
have I heard say that there was any objection to it. They all say, 
“Well, it probably is a good thing. We have no objection.” 

As to the Apple Growers Association, and Mr. Fraser, whom I know 
one thing about, if he had the slightest objection, he would have cer- 
tainly told you, because if there is a forthright thinking and talking 
man in America that I know of, it is our friend Sam Fraser. 

But, not a single objection have I heard in the short time that I have 
had. The industry is pretty well acquainted with this, and I do want 
to say for the benefit of some of the members who have come in since 
I opened up, I apologize to the chairman—I did make a statement the 
other day about the 20-pound package going through the mails, and 
that statement was based not only upon what the postmaster here 
had told me and the postmaster told Mr. Ramsey, but I verified it 
with the postmaster here. I did not ask him about fruits and vegeta- 
bles. I asked him the maximum weight of a package and he told me 
20 pounds. 

Then, I called the Department and they said, down in the lower part 
was an exception. Well, that is the situation. Other than that, the 
fact is this is the first time in my 20 years’ time that I ever had to 
correct that much of a statement made before a committee. 

I wanted to be sure that no one got the wrong impression from my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall ask these gentlemen to make their statements 
very brief. It has gone longer than I intended. But Mr. Farrell, 
would you mind coming up and identifying yourself and giving a 
statement ? 

The Cuatrman. Does anyone wish to ask any questions of our col- 
league, Mr. Barden? 

Very well, we will proceed with the next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF DAN FARRELL, ABERDEEN, N. C. 


Mr. Farrett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Farrell is the gentleman whom Congressman 
Deane referred to. 

Mr. Farrett. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dan Farrell, from Aber 
deen, N. C. 

I am now the sales manager for the Taylor Chemical Co., agricul- 
tural manufacturing chemists; for all crops grown in the South and 
Southeast, particularly fruits, cotton, and tobacco. 

As a sideline we represent several basket manufacturers in offering 
and distributing their products, packages for shipping fresh vegeta- 
bles and fruits, mainly peaches from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

I would like to state that the idea of this particular package origi- 
nated with a grower, a large customer I have, a grower of peaches. 

There was a telegram from this gentleman which was read by Con- 
gressman Deane. His name is Mr. Moses Richter, who is the largest 
stockholder in the North State Orchards in North Carolina. 

I had several conferences with Mr. Richter, because he wanted this 
package. I am representing Mr. Richter, because he thinks this pack- 
age is necessary to promote the additional consumption of peaches. 

During the last 2 or 3 years we have had quite a depressed market on 
peaches. For some reason, I cannot tell you, but the economy of the 
peach grower has gone down quite sharply during the last year or 
two. 

We figure the only way to step the economy of the peach grower 
up is to offer a wider spread, a wider distribution of their product 
so that they can sell them at their cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. 

The only way to increase the sale and distribution of peaches is 
to give the consumer, the housewife, what she wants. 

We have found that the housewife, the restaurant buyer, or any 
other consumer of fresh fruits and vegetables buy what they want. 
If they see a product, a fruit, or a vegetable they want, they do not 
argue too much about the price, but we have got to make it attrac- 
tive and to build the demand for the product. To do that we have 
got to offer peaches in a first-class condition that can be accepted 
as good fruit, with high quality, no decay; with a luscious flavor; 
a good aroma; and to do that, we have to let the peaches mature 
on the tree, to pack and cool them quicker and better at that time, 
at the orchard, and get them to the far-off terminals. 

Most of our peaches from North and South Carolina are consumed 
here in the East, in the New York and New Jersey area, which is some 
four or five hundred miles from the orchards. 

To do that we have got to have smaller packages, get the peaches 
to the consumer in a better condition. 

After Mr. Moses Richter gave me the idea that this was the package 
he wanted for his orchard—and he also owns a distribution firm that 
distributes fresh fruits and vegetables all over the whole Southeast— 
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I talked to perhaps 50 of the larger growers in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, and found that they are very enthu- 
siastic about the package, not that they are sure that this is the ideal 
package, but it is the best thing we know today to give the housewife, 
the consumer, peaches that they want. 

After I was sure that the demand was there for this package, I 
took it up with my associates, the American Packaging Corp., who 
had plants in New Jersey, Maryland, and North Carolina, and they 
very kindly agreed to make the package, after I showed them we 
did have the demand, if they could get authority from Congress. 

I am sure that the package will offer the grower a chance to make 
a profit on his efforts and on his investment, and at the same time 
I am sure that it will offer the best quality of fruit and vegetables 
to the consumer. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. THorneerry. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thornberry. 

Mr. THorNperry. Let me ask you this. I was not here the other 
day when this legislation was before the committee and did not hear 
the testimony then. But I have been rather interested in what has 
been said here today. 

Now, as I understand it, this uniform-standard law was passed in 
1928. 

Mr. Farretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THornperry. And at that time, whoever was interested in the 
industry got together and said those were the sizes that were best to be 
used to market whatever can be put in baskets? 

Mr. Farretx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THornperry. And that law has been in force for quite a number 
of years? 

Mr. Farreiy. Yes, sir; 26 years. 

Mr. THornperry. Now you come along as a manufacturer and say 
here is another sized container which might help to market the fruit. 
Is that about it? 

Mr. Farretu. That is correct. 

Mr. THorneerry. The change would not in any way enable a mar- 
keter, producer, or manufacturer of baskets to mislead a housewife or 
consumer as to the amount of fruit or vegetable being contained in 
there, would it? 

Mr. Farrewy. No, sir; it would be clearly understood that the con- 
tainer holds three-eighths of a bushel. May I make another state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. THorNserry. Yes. 

Mr. Farrett. The main purpose of this particular package would 
reduce the weight so that it can be handled easier. The cost would be 
cut considerably—not the cost of packaging, but the cost of the fruit in 
the package to the point that on gift packages, instead of giving a 
bushel which might cost $10 you could give 3 or 4 of these at a total 
cost of $10. 

But, perhaps the main reason after all is the quality of the fruit 
that would be delivered to the consumer in the first place. 
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Mr. Tuornperry. One of the big problems, of course, facing all 
rrowers of whatever crop, farmer, orchardist, or any other producer 
is distribution and marketing. 

Mr. Farrety. That is correct. 

Mr. THorneerry. And this business of packaging has become a 
great factor in the last few years. 

Mr. Farretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THornperry. I know that when Mrs. Thornberry goes down to 
a grocery store she is interested in these attractive packages of to- 
matoes, put up in cellophane. 

I suppose, the purpose of this bill and its passage was to standardize 
and also to protect the consumers, and the only thing that we need to 
be concerned about when we amend this law, is that we will not be- 
come a party to something that will in anyway enable somebody to mis- 
lead the consumers. 

Let me ask one more question. You testified about you connections 
and I got the point that you were with a chemical concern. You are 
also associated with somebody who is manufacturing packages ? 

Mr. Farrety. The Taylor Chemical Co., manufacturing agricultural 
chemicals, and by selling to fruitgrowers most of their chemicals for 
growing these fruits. It so happens it fitted in with our plans to sell 
them products of other plants. We represent them only as a distribu- 
tion outlet. We can do their sales cheaper than they can put their own 
men in the field. 

Mr. THornverry. Thank you. 

Mr. Farrety. I would also like to make this statement, so far as my 
company, or my associates are concerned, we would never attempt to 
put a package out that was not favored by the consumers; we would 
not want to, because it would cost us a lot of money to manufacture and 
distribute it. 

Mr. THornperry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Mack. I did not get your position or association, which you 
stated when you took the witness stand. I was wondering if you were 
associated with some national association. 

Mr. Farreww. No, sir; strictly sales. 

Mr. Mack. You are what ? 

Mr. Farrew. Sales of agricultural chemicals and supplies. 

Mr. Mack. And you are representing an individual sales organ- 
ization ? 

Mr. Farretx. That is correct. But, I would like to state we only 
want to sell what the farmer wants. We can sell them 2-bushel baskets, 
if that is what they want. We are trying to give the farmer, the peach 
grower, what he wants. 

Mr. Mack. There have been several stories floating around about 
what one can sell if he is an excellent or supersalesman. 

Mr. Farretu. It so happens that I am not one of those boys. 

Mr. Mack. Actually, I want to get down to the basic law, not con- 
fine it to this particular basket. 

I did think that you -were representing some national association 
and that we could enter into a discussion of this subject. But since you 
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represent an individual sales organization I hesitate to consume the 
time. I think that we have some other people who are going to testify 
and, therefore, I will not pursue the question any further. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hae. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. You think that the use of the basket would increase the 
business of the peach growers? 

Mr. Farrewtzi. There is no doubt that a larger percentage of the 
families in the country would buy peaches by having this particular 
size and type of basket available. 

Mr. Rocers. That is all. 

Mr. Farretu. I would like to make one further statement. 

We have contacted quite a few of the large textile manufacturers 
about gift packages, to some of their associates. As you know, a lot of 
the large manufacturers send out gift packages at Christmas time 
peaches would not fit into the Christmas, but that is an example. Just 
gift packages. And, we have a very favorable, have had very favorable 
comments, and the assurance that they would use this package to send 
to their customers, their friends, during the peach season, strictly as a 
gift for social and business purposes. 

Mr. THorNnperry. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Thornberry. 

Mr. THorneerry. For the record, I want an answer to the question 
Mr. Mack asked a while ago—if there was some reason as why the half- 
bushel or quarter-bushel would not serve the purpose. Will you 
explain that ? 

Mr. Farreti. The half bushel we have been manufacturing and 
selling for many years. It works very nicely for commercial, carload, 
or truckload shipments. It is a little too large and a little too heavy 
for parcel post and express and gift packages. 

As to the quarter bushels, I am not an authority on it. My company 
does not make it. 

Mr. Trornperry. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Farretu. No, sir. 

Mr. THornperry. From your experience there has not been a great 
enough demand for the quarter bushel so that it would be manufac- 
tured in great quantities ? 

Mr. Farretn. There has never been a demand nor has there been 
any of that size offered in the Southeast that I know of. 

Mr. THornperry. That is all. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Har. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Farrell, I am anxious to know this: Can you tell 
us the difference in the weights and the number of the average-sized 
peaches that will be contained in the quarter and the three-eighths 
and the half-bushel basket? There is such a small distinction appar- 
ently in the size. I am wondering whether it is essential to get a 
three-eighths basket, when there is probably only a difference of 1, 2 


os 


>] 


or 3 peaches or 1 or 2 pounds. Am I exaggerating it? 

Mr. Farrewt. Slightly, I think. The bushel basket will weigh ap- 
proximately 56 pounds. This package will weigh a little less than 20 
pounds, probably 1914 pounds. Mr. Ramsey, I am sure, could tell 
you exactly what a half bushel weighs. I am not familiar with it. 
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Mr. Beamer. And a quarter bushel ? 

Mr. Farrect. And, we have never studied the quarter bushel. We 
do not have any interest in it. 

Mr. Beamer. It is less, is it not ? 

Mr. Farreti. I have that understanding. 

Mr. Beamer. Can Mr. Ramsey answer that question ? 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes; I will. The quarter bushel has always been used 
with pail handles, as a pail-handle basket, and has never been brought 
into this field, but the farmers have asked for a basket here that will 
carry about 3 layers of peaches; 2- or 214-inch peaches, so they do not 
get too high in there, so as to bruise. In other words, there 2 would 
only be 3 layers of peaches in that basket, when packed, of 2 or 2% 
inches. 

Mr. Beamer. Is it not conceivable then that a half-bushel basket 
could be a little larger, in circumference, and not the same height and 
still have three layers of peaches / 

Mr. Ramsey. I mentioned that when talking to them before this 
package was designed, and they said that that “would give too much 
volume for what they wanted. 

Mr. Beamer. What is the difference in weight of the average peach 
that you are talking about, of the three-eighths and half bushel; how 
many pounds difference / 

Mr. Ramsry. There will be 6 or 8 pounds difference, I think in the 
three-eighths and a quarter. 

Mr. Beamer. You feel that that 6 or 8 pounds adds to the spoilage 
in shipment ¢ 

Mr. Ramsey. That is correct. 

Mr. Beamer. The ultimate spoilage, possibly. 

Mr. Ramsey. How is that? 

Mr. Beamer. The ultimate spoilage, possibly. 

Mr. Ramsey. That is correct; that is exactly what they said. What 
they wanted was a package which would carry the fruit in about 3 
layers, about 3 layers deep, and they wanted a package designed, 
and we designed it, and then we went to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and we made a few changes. We carried it back to them and 
that was exactly what they wanted. They are the people that are 
buying it. We will produce it if we can. We cannot produce it 
unless this law goes through and the farmers themselves are the 
ones who want it. 

Mr. Beamer. I think that their view should be respected, but at 
the same time it seems that we are straining the issue quite a bit. 

Mr. Ramsey. I can appreciate your thoughts i in that, all right. We 
do ourselves. We designed at one time quarter-bushel mac hinery and 
never could do anything with the basket, because it would not work 
out, was not what they “wanted. Now, the three-eighths is what we 
are trying to get to them. 

Mr. Beamer. I presume that experience is the best teacher. 

Mr. Ramsey. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Any further questions, gentlemen? If not we 
thank you for your appearance and for the testimony you have given 
us. That will be helpful to the committee in this matter. 

Now, Mr. Barden. 
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Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, right at this point, I would like to 
say 

The Cuarman. Is it possible for you to suggest to us who re- 
mains as witnesses to be heard ¢ 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, I want the gentleman from the Post 
Office Department to clear up that question. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, I understood the 
other day that we would have two witnesses this morning and we have 
had a whole series of witnesses. My understanding was that you were 
going to go ahead and announce the witnesses. I have some questions 
that I want to ask Mr. Ramsey and I have some questions that I would 
like to ask Mr. Barden, and I do think that the representative of the 
national organizations out here should testify. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to in any way be offensive 
toanyone. I have been trying to help. 

I will try to answer the gentleman’s questions and I will say to the 
gentleman now that I am available for any questions that he would 
like to ask me or Mr. Ramsey, at any time whatever, either one of us. 

Mr. Mack. I think that I have some questions to ask Mr. Ramsey 
and then I believe we should develop this general idea. 

Mr. Barpen. Whichever you wish. Of course the Chair controls 
the meeting, but we are both available individually or collectively. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mack, whom do you prefer to hear at this time? 

Mr. Mack. Well, I think it is up to the chairman. If it is agree- 
able I would like to ask Mr. Barden some questions at the present 
time. 

The Cuatrman. I think you said you wanted to ask Mr. Ramsey 
some questions too. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ramsey, will you take the witness stand, give 
your name in full and your representation ? 





STATEMENT OF RAYMOND G. RAMSEY, AMERICAN PACKAGE CORP. 


Mr. Mack. You have heard the testimony of the rest of the gentle- 
men who have made statements ¢ 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You have no statement to make? 

Mr. Ramsey. Sir, I brought this thing up here. I did it after being 
in a meeting of growers at Pinehurst, N. C. They have a meeting 
over there every year and they called me aside and wanted to know 
if I would go along with trying to produce a basket that they would 
like to have for peaches. 

It is my business to look those things up myself, and when they 
bring them to me it makes it easier. 

So, I have designed this package. It turns out in the capacity or 
the category of a three-eighths bushel basket. 

This has been approved by the growers who wanted it, and to get 
this where we can manufacture it, we have got to have authority to do 
it, and that is about where we ended. 

Mr. Mack. You are representing just one manufacturer ? 

Mr. Ramsey. No, sir; I am not. I am representing the American 
Package Corp. It consists of the Jersey Packing Co., Brighton, Mill- 
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ville, and Vineland, N. J.; the Berlin Veneer Works, at Berlin, Md.; 
Planters Co., Portsmouth; Riverside Manufacturing Co., at Murfrees- 
boro; the Ahoskie Basket Co., North Carolina, at Ahoskie, N. C. 

Mr. Mack. That sounds a little like a monopoly. 

Mr. Ramsey. Well, it could be. 

Mr. Mack. Is there a national organization of producers of this 
nature ? 

Mr. Ramsry. Yes, sir; the chairman read a letter this morning from 
that association. 

Now, I did not know that they were even in on what was going on 
on this thing. I did not make any elaboration on it. I just came up 
here to see what I could do about it. 

Mr. Mack. Would you say that the special demand for this sized 
basket has been created all over the country ? 

Mr. Ramsey. No, sir; I would not. Just a few of the farmers in 
North and South Carolina came to me with this idea and we have 
gotten to what we can make into a package and it happens to be ¢ 
three-eighths bushel container. 

Mr. Mack. I thought this was a relatively unimportant subject, and 
I spent very little time on it myself, but it must be rather important 
when I receive a flood of telegrams. 

Mr. Ramsey. Well, you have got farmers in Illinois. We sell quite 
a bit of stuff in Illinois and Indiana and they raise quite a few peaches 
there, that are not consumed wholly in the State of Illinois. I have 
been there when they were shipping peaches into New York City, 
when the price would warrant that. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I want to state that they are principally consumed 
in that area. 

Mr. Ramsey. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Mack. I said that the peaches produced in Illinois are prin- 
cipally consumed within the area. 

Mr. Ramsey. That could be. 

Mr. Mack. It is rather unusual to ship them to New York. I re- 
member when the producers did the same thing with apples and with 
other produce. That was a question of receiving a penny more in 
New York than they could get in the St. Louis market, and being an 
apple producer myself, I know exactly what they were up against. 
We were almost begging the people to buy the apples in those days. 

Mr. Ramsey. But, if you are producing apples today this package 
can do you a lot of good. 

Mr. Mack. Well as I say, I cannot justify it because the people in 
the business today in my area have no demand for it at all. 

Mr. Ramsey. Well, to be frank, there is no demand until you put it 
on the market anyway. I mean, so far as the consumer trade is con- 
cerned. You can make it, and it will go over with one big ACH 
maybe, and then it is thrown down. I do not know; nobody else 
knows. 

Mr. Mack. I think that the whole argument for this three-eighths 
bushel basket has been that there has been no objection to it. I believe 
that when you are amending a basic law such as the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of 1928, which has not been amended for 26 years, that 
you should have a reason for doing so, and I believe that it should not 
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be approached from the no-objection side. There should be at least 
a few people in the country that are demanding it, to create a demand 
for this type of container. 

Once amended, it will establish a precedent. If you get a three- 
eighths size now, I could bring in a bill next week for a seven-eighths 
size, and every member of this committee would be obligated to pass 
the bill for the seven-eighths size, because the precedent would have 
been established. 

Mr. Ramsey. That is true. 

Mr. Mack. And next week someone else could bring in a bill for a 
bushel and one-eighth size, and the first thing you know we will be 
getting back to the 50 different types of containers we had before we 
had the Standard Container Act which brought the number down to 
9 sizes. 

Mr. Ramsry. We certainly do not want any revision such as that. 
We like the Standard Container Act, because it does keep all of the 
manufacturers making the same sized packages. 

Mr. Mack. Now, the other question has to do with the testimony the 
other day which I have before me. I submit that it is unfortunate 
that the members were misinformed and the committee as a whole 
was completely misled by your testimony. I do not believe there is 
any secret about it anymore, that I am the only man in the entire 
committee that voted against reporting this bill. The committee was 
completely misinformed on the complete argument that you gentlemen 
had the other day. 

Now, I am interested in knowing whether you were aware of that 
fact—when you appeared before the committee ? 

Mr. Ramsey. What was that? 

Mr. Mack. I will mention your two arguments. First, it was alleged 
that this three-eighths bushel container was the only eighth size which 
was not included in the Standard Container Act of 1928. 

Secondly, and the most important, you stated that you could not 
ship by parcel post at the present time because of the parcel-post 
regulations. 

Mr. Ramsey. Sir, I will say this: I have been in the post office, in a 
first-class post office and tried to mail a bushel basket of peaches and 
they would not accept it. I have taken it right down the road 10 or 12 
miles to some small post office and mailed it. 

Now, that is going on, and went on last year. 

Now, whether the post-office people in these various areas do not 
know it or not, that I cannot answer; but we just have not been able 
to mail a package like that. The only way we could do it, was to mail 
it from a small post office, second-class post office. 

Mr. Mack. And, that has been during the last 2 years that you 
have not been able to mail them ? 

Mr. Ramsey. Well, to be frank, I never got in to mailing them. TI 
thought that I would mail a few to my friends, mail them some 
peaches, and I found that I had to carry the package to the small 
village to mail it, and my post office at Portsmouth, Va., informed me 
that 20 pounds was all we could mail, in the way of peaches. I know, 
because I mentioned peaches to him, but he did not look for the excep- 
tions, these exceptions that Mr. Barden told me about this morning. 
He told me I made him tell a lie over there. I certainly did not intend 
to do that. 
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Mr. Macx. I realize that you would not want that to happen, but 
nevertheless the whole committee has been misled by the statement 
that was made. 

Mr. Ramsey. I am sorry that they have, but certainly I was misled 
by my postmaster. 

Mr. Mack. And the fact is that one of the gentlemen, who could 
not be here today, is not satisfied in his mind yet that this is the law, 
because of the statements made here the other day. I believe that we 
should be very accurate about these things. 

Mr. Derountan. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Mack. I will yield. 

Mr. Derountan. Despite, apparently, what was misinformation 
ae to us, that would not make me vary from my thought on this 
nll at all. 

The reason I have been for this bill is because I think, under the 
private-enterprise system, we ought to do anything that will help 
these people and help every section of the country by doing it. We 
are talking about helping business along. This is one way that we 
can help it along, and the fact that they can be mailed through the 
post office, or not mailed, would not vary my opinion as to the help- 
fulness of this legislation. I would like to do something to help them. 

Mr. Mack. I was not speaking of the gentleman on this particular 
point. 

Mr. Derountan. You said that the whole committee was misled. 
Well, I was not misled. 

Mr. Mack. I might say that their misleading statements raised 
some doubt in my mind as to whether that was the law or not. 

Mr. Ramsey. I have no doubt in my mind but what it will help in 
shipping these things by carload. 

Mr. Mack. In shipping them ? 

Mr. Ramsry. Yes, sir. The people are looking for smaller con- 
tainers today. 

Mr. Mack. I still have not been able to find that demand exists at 
the present time. 

Mr. Ramsey. Well, we could not get the demand. We know some 
distributors of peaches have asked for it and we know that the growers 
are all for it in the North and South Carolina sections. Of course, 
we did not try to cover the whole country. I have not been in IIli- 
nois. I usually make a trip up there, but when I do, I carry one along 
to show it to them. 

Mr. Mack. May I ask this one last question, and that is, are you 
justifying this three-eighths basket because of the utility value to the 
producer ? 

Mr. Ramsey. I did not quite follow that. 

Mr. Mack. Are you justifying this legislation because it will be 
more for the convenience of the producers? 

Mr. Ramsey. Of peaches. 

Mr. Mack. Of fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Ramsey. That is the only interest I have. They asked for it 
and we would like to give them what they want. 

Mr. Mack. Is it not drawing a very fine line when you have the 
Y, and 1% bushel, to request this in between sized basket? The gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. Beamer, said, and I think he was substan- 
tially correct, although there is no definite answer made to it. Is it 
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not just a question of a limited number of additional peaches over 


what a 14-bushel basket would contain or a few peaches less than 
the 14-bushel basket would contain ? 

Mr. Ramsey. The half-bushel basket. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Ramsey. The farmers have had the half-bushel basket for years 
and used it for years. Now, I cannot tell what the trade or what 
the farmer himself wants, when they come to me and want a new 
package, but we try to design it and give it to them if we can do it 
within the law. 

Well, these boys were told that we could not make it unless the 
Congress would let us have that size in the law. Of course any 
rebuff the farmers are going to get. We are not going to take the 
blame for it. We are w illing to make it. 

Mr. Mack. This Standard Container Act has been in effect for 
many years? 

Mr. Ramsey. It has been in effect since 1916, revised in 1928. 

Mr. Mack. I mean the 1928 act. That is a separate and distinct 
act, the Standard Container Act of 1928. It has never been amended 
in 26 years, and you say the demand has been created in the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes, sit 

Mr. Mack. Why was it created in the last 2 years? 

Mr. Ramsey. I think the movement—when I first went into the 
game myself, we used barrels for apples. Today they are using 
bags down to 5 pounds, and the peaches have been shipped in what 
was known as a bay carrier, which is a smaller basket even than 
this; but they had to have a crate around it to protect it, and the 
farmers think that they need this. 

Mr. Mack. You mentioned that there was no demand for 24 years 
but that there is demand in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Ramsey. Surely. 

Mr. Mack. It has nothing to do with the changes in the postal laws? 

Mr. Ramsay. No; I do not think that would hinder it either way, 
because I still say I believe they would ship by carloads if they get 
the baskets. I think the demand for smaller containers is going to 
be much greater than it has been for the big container. 

Mr. Mack. Don’t you think it would be a good argument for the 
manufacturers to come in here and get another eighth-size basket, 
if they wanted to? 

Mr. Ramsry. Well, I have no idea about that. I am down the 
road for one thing, and that is what the farmer wants now. If some- 
body comes back to you next week for something else, I cannot 
answer for that. 

Mr. Mack. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions, gentlemen? If not, we 
will proceed to the next witness. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ramsey. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Let me say off the record. 

(After informal discussion off the reeord.) 

Mr. Barpen. The gentleman wanted to ask me some questions at 


this point ¢ 
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Mr. Mack. 1 would like to discuss with you the principle involved 
here, and I am hoping we can reach an understanding. Unfortunate- 
ly, we are dealing with a container today which we have before us and 
we have limited our debate to this container or basket. It has been 
facetiously referred to as the “basket bill.” Maybe that is the label 
that someone wants to tie onto it. And in that light, it has a very 
good chance as written, except it will have to be amended to include 
the seven-eighths, and probably the 114 sizes. But, the basic question 
is—and the gentleman is one of the most outstanding attorneys in this 
Congress—the basic question is not a basket at all. The basic question 
is the Standard Container Act of 1928 

Now, shall we have producers or people coming to Congress every 
year or every 6 months taking up the time of Congress to pass legisla- 
tion on another size basket? I dare say that each time that they come 
in, they can justify their proposition. If my people come in here and 
want a 114¢ bushel basket, I believe I can take the stand, with a few of 
my colleagues individually, or in association with witnesses and 
justify the legislation. 

I believe the principle here is amending a standard that was estab- 
lished 26 years ago that has never, on one occasion been changed. 
(Quite seriously, I believe that we should at least discuss the possibility 
of delegating this authority, if we feel it should be amended, to some- 
one such as the Secretary of Agriculture, as has been done in other 
matters, or we should repeal the entire Standard Container Act of 
1928. 

It seems to me that if we are opening the door, and if it is contrary 
to the policy of the Department of Agriculture, we might as well 
open it all of the way so they can produce any size in eights, sixteenths, 
or whatever they want to do. In my opinion, that is the correct 
approach to this problem of amending the Standard Container Act 
of 1928. 

Mr. Barven. Well, let me say, as I intimated a while ago, Mr. Mack, 
I am not an authority on the Standard Container Act. There must 
have been some very good and sound reasons why this act was passed. 

Now, I believe it has been 28—it has been about some 26 years since 
there have been any amendments to the act. 

Commerce has changed; speed of transportation has changed; 
methods of marketing have changed—the whole—well, almost every- 
thing has changed in that period of time. 

Through all of these changes there has been one request to permit 
another size basket. 

Now, maybe it was the philosophy or the reasoning of those who 
established the act that as demand was created, and as reasons pre- 
sented themselves and the needs presented themselves that they be- 
lieved the Congress could then change the act, as is suggested here. 

I never heard of the Standard Container Act until this gentleman 

came to me and showed me these two baskets. Well, it just was rather 

amusing to me at first, to be perfectly frank with you, and when I 
found that it was necessary to introduce a bill, and discuss it with the 
Department of Agriculture, I discussed it with them, and they pre- 
pared the bill, so far as that is concerned, because I would not have 
known how to prepare it. Then I discussed it with them fully, about 
the need for this basket, and so forth. 
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Well, I was in perfect agreement with them. There was not any 
controversy about that. 

Then I got the information that the producers needed it and figures 
that it would be an additional outlet for their products. 

You know, there are enough people in se today to eat every 
peach that could possibly be Rr in America, if you could dis- 
tribute them before they spoil. And, th: at Is the problem of the pro- 
ducer now. He can produce more peac se than he has ever been able 
to produce, and if he does not keep up facilities for putting them 
where people can eat them and want to eat them, why, he still is in the 
doghouse with a loss on his farm. 

And, that was the only reason in the world that caused or prompted 
me to bring this in. 

The gentleman mentioned a while ago about the incorrect statement 

parcel post. I want to assure the gentleman that I did not. sit 
down when he told me what it was, what the law was. I verified that 
by calling the postmaster over here in the Capitol and he told me 
that it was a 20-pound limit. Well, I thought that was fairly reliable. 
And, I did not get anymore reliable information until this morning. 
Then I said, “Well, I am going to nail it down,” and I called the Post 
Office Department, the central office downtown, and the man kind of 
laughed. He was very good humored and very good natured. He 
says, “Well, I am not surprised that you got mixed up.” Then he 
began to read the law. I said, “You are confusing me more than I 
was when I started.” T said, “Just tell me is it, or is it not?” Well, 
he said, “That is true that it does go more than that, but it comes in 
the exemptions.” 

Well, I found out in a discussion with some of these gentlemen that 
about half of the postmasters in the country do not understand the 
thing. 

Well now, I am usually pretty cautious about whatever statements 
I make before a congressional committe and I have never had to 
change one before in my life; but I will change anyone I make if I 
find that there is an error in it. 

I thought I had used ordinary precautions in calling the postmaster. 
If he does not know his job over there then how can I be expected to 
kn low more than he himself. 

So, that is how that came a 

[ was told by—well, Mr. Campbell brought a group of fruit pro- 
ducers from Florida up to ine office to see these two baskets and they 
were just delighted and tickled to death with them, and if you want 
the farmers in here—they are down there spraying peaches and trying 
to get their peaches ready—but they are not running around. ‘You 

can rest assured of this statement, that I do not believe any manu- 
fabteidien of packages is fool enough to manufacture a package that he 
does not think there is a general demand for. 

Now, I cannot conceive of that. 

The growers that have written to me, and the folks that come from 
the real core, the heart of the peach-growing area, are most enthusi- 
astic over this package, and that is all the interest I have in it. 

The Lord knows, if a fellow cannot help a bunch, when apparently 
there was not anybody in the world objecting to it—and up to now, I 
still do not know of a single person, or a single : association, or a single 
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manufacturer of baskets, or a single department of this Government 
that is raising an objection to it. 

Mr. Mack. Well, we are in complete agreement on our differences 

(A oP r informal discussion off the record. ) 

The Cnairman. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. an os just want to conclude here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barden, I am in agreement with you. If you are considering 
the partic ular basket, I believe we are w: asting our time. If you are 
discussing the Standard Container Act, that sets NP standards, then 
I do not believe it is a blatant matter. I believe that it is something 
that is worthy of consideration by the members of t] sti cdieal iittee and 
the Congress in determining whether the y want to continue the Stand 
ard Container Act 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Mack, let me say this: I, as you know, have been 
in the legislative field here a good long time and have been chairman 
of committees, and so forth. In legislation I have never tried to an- 
icipate the needs or desire of a particular industry. I have heard no 
demands or request al il no one has intimated either the abolishment 
of the Standard Container Act or the general overhaul or a shifting 
of authority to the Department of Agriculture. 

It might well be that there is some demand, but I just say I have 
not heard of it, and I do not know about it. 

Any act that does not come in for any more amendments than this 
act has for approximately 30 years must be working fairly well, even 
though we had not heard of it. I never knew the thing was on the 
books, to be perfectly frank with you, and I think it was passed in 
1916 and amended in 1926 or 1928. 

Mr. Mack. Well, it is my understanding that the 1928 act is a sepa 
rate act. 

Mr. Barpen. Well, there is this much about it, you know, that mar 
keting has changed in every way, and there used to be a barrel factory 
everywhere you turned around down in my district, and they were 
shipping thousands and thousands of carloads of potatoes in barrels. 
Now there is not a barrel factory operating. There is not a barrel 
used in shipping potatoes. They are shipped in bags. and in many 
instances these little bags. 

I do not know whiy they do not put them up in peck bags, but they 
are put up in small bags, and they put up a half a dozen potatoes, and 
then they are put up in 100-pound bags. 

] know no reason, except it 1s the job of those who have something 
to sell to try to arrange to attract the person who wants to buy it. 
It is up to those who have something to sell to get the man who is 
interested in making the containers to make the type of container that 
he ean satisfv the market with. and these folks that are interested in 
his, the gentleman with the chemical company, Mr. Farrell, is not 
interested in it, or interested in trying to make them buy a new kind 
of basket. You had just as soon sell a half bushel or a bushel, if they 
will buy it. But, if they want this and tell thim—as he said over 50 of 
them had asked him to get them this type of container—then he would 
be dumb to sit down and make no effort to get it, because the first thing 
you know those 50 will find somebody else who is interested in them 
and in their needs and bring about the production of a basket and 
then they will do business w ith him 
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It is all pitched on the same scale, especially with this fruit and 
vegetables and farm products. 

There is not too much of anything produced in the United States 
right now. There would not be a surplus of anything, if what we 
produced could get to those who could eat it. But, we have not figured 
out a way for it to be distributed quite well enough. 

Mr. Mack. I think that is what the present administration needs 
now, a better mode of distribution, so that everything could be 
consumed. 

Mr. Barpen. I do not know, but you do not expect me to fuss with 
the present administration, with the chairman sitting right there 
breathing right down my neck. 

Mr. Farreti. You asked this morning if that basket could be pro- 
duced of paper. That apparently can be produced from paper with- 
out any authorization from Congress, but we have to have authoriza- 
tion to produce that basket. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, you wanted a brief statement from the 
Department of Agriculture? 

The Cuarmman. Yes, I would like to hear from the Department of 
Agriculture and the Post Office Department. 


STATEMENT OF T. C. CURRY, CHIEF, REGULATORY BRANCH, FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CHamman. Mr. Curry, we will be glad to hear you. Give your 
full name for the record, please. 

Mr. Curry. T.C. Curry. I represent the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what time I will be granted 
to question Mr. Curry # 

The Cuarrman. All of the time you want. 

Mr. Mack. I certainly would like to develop some points with some- 
one this morning concerning the Standard Container Act and the 
advisability of delegating this authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, so that it would not be necessary to come to the Congress every 
few months when someone wants another sized basket. 

To do that I say it will take me a minimum of an hour. 

The Cuarrman. If it takes an hour, I will sit here and listen. 

Mr. Mack. I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if it were possible to 
continue this afternoon. 

Mr. Derountan. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman. I 
understood when Mr. Barden came to us 10 or 12 days ago, we con- 
sidered this an immediate problem because of the time element, and I 
am certainly not one to rush into things, but it seemed reasonable to 
me that the committee should decide whether or not they would 
approve this bill, amending the law, and then we could go into the pic- 
ture of the Standard Container Act generally later, because I respect- 
fully suggest to my colleague from Illinois, Mr. Mack, that the Stand- 
ard Container Act is not sacred. My goodness, we have amended the 
United States Constitution three times since this act went into effect, 
and I agree that this thing should be gone into thoroughly, but in order 
to help these folks down south and in the southeast, I do not think 
we should hold them up until we go into the whole act. 
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I just make that statement for the information of the committee 
and to show how I feel on this specific subject. It needs a little speed, 
and we have spent almost 2 weeks on it. 

Mr. Mack. It is my understanding that there were two witnesses 
to be heard at 10 o'clock this morning—the representative of the Post 
Office Department and the representative of the Agriculture Depart 
ment. I am especially pleased that my good friend, Mr. Barden, 
came over, because I believe he has been of great assistance to us. 
However, we are right at this point, 2 hours and 20 minutes after the 
hearing started, we are finally getting around to Mr. Curry, who I 
understand has a statement to read. After that, I want to develop an 
idea which is contained in the bill I introduced yesterday. In my 
opinion, that might take an hour. And, therefore, I would appreciate 
it if we could recess for the purpose of having lunch. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, may I just interpose this: The op- 
erations proposed or desired to be made on the basic law, could be 
done just as easily after this. The way it is presented to me is that 
it would be of great assistance to them with this year’s crop, and if 
expedited they would have baskets that can be used in the May peach 
shipments. 

Now, I am not trying to dictate to the Chairman or anyone else 
how you should arrange your schedule, but to go into the changes of 
the whole basic law, would simply mean that it would be out of the 
picture for this year, so far as these people are concerned. 

1 would like so much, if we could, to get this out of the way and then 
such disposition as you see fit to make of the basic law, the Standard 
Container Act, of course, that is within the wisdom of the committee. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reply to the statement. 
I believe that it can be done in 30 minutes’ time in executive session, 
so far as amending the law, provided we have a thorough understand- 
ing of what the amendment does or what it is, or what. either amend- 
ment does to the present law. This bill, Mr. Barden says, is very sim- 
ple. Iam sure that Mr. Barden realizes as well as the rest of us, that 
this is not just one amendment. to the basic law. It amends 2 con- 
tainers under the Standard Container Act, not just 1, but 2 of them, 
and J think it is very important that we give due consideration to this 
legislation. 

Mr. Barpen. You mean that it changes something besides permis- 
sion for this basket ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barpen. Will you wait just a minute? Is that what you did, 
Chief ? 

Mr. Curry. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mack. As | read the law it also amends the size for the hamper, 
as well as the stave basket. 

Mr. Barven. Here is the head of the Department. He is the man 
who ought to know. He says that all we have done is this. Now, 
you are asking 

Mr. Mack (interposing). This says, “Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives,” and so forth, that the standard ham- 
pers and round stave baskets for fruits and vegetables shall be of the 
following capacities, and lists the following capacities. And, in your 
bill you amend this act which includes the hampers as well as round 
stave baskets. You amend it to fix the standards to include three- 
eighths bushel. Now, is that not correct ? 
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Mr. Curry. Hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I say that this seems to be a relatively 
simple bill, but it is somewhat complicated and every time you discuss 
the serious side of it, we end up joking. It is a little departure like 
this that I think merits an hour of consideration before we dispose of 
the legislation. 

The Cuatrman. I want to say this. I delayed my departure from 
Washington since yesterday so that we could have a hearing on this 
bill. And, I am perfectly willing, no matter how great the incon- 
venience that it has created for me, to stay here the rest of the day and 
give up entirely my intention of leaving the city, so that we can get 
this hearing finished. 

I think that we have done everything we could in order to bring 
the facts out. 

If some witness now being called should have been called sooner, 
then that is my fault. But I have proceeded on the theory that Mem- 
bers of Congress who are present here have a right for a courtesy to 
be shown to them, inasmuch as they are expected to go to other com- 
mittee meetings. 

I am ready to listen to anybody and everything, and I am perfectly 
willing to stay as long as is necessary so that we can complete this 
hearing today. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I dislike putting myself in this position 
of delaying the committee members, without lunch, and I do not like 
to put myself in the position of delaying your trip to New Jersey. 
I merely do have this matter that I would like to discuss. I would 
like to discuss it in a very constructive manner and, therefore, if it is 
at all possible for these gentlemen—I understand there is one from 
the Post Office Department and one from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment—to come in at some other hour, I would like to so move. 

The Cuarrman. Is any time better than the present? The wit- 
nesses are here; you are here; we are all here; why can’t we finish it? 

Mr. Mack. Well, as a matter of fact, we can finish it; but I would 
like to have, without reservation, without people breathing down my 
neck, a full hour to develop this question on the basis of the law. 

The Cuarrman. Nothing that I have said indicates that you would 
not-have a full hour, and then if you so desire, more time. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether or not the real con- 
cern in connection with Mr. Barden’s and our colleague’s bill is that 
we accept promptly the amendments as offered. I also wonder whe- 
ther or not our colleague, Mr. Mack, probably has confused the issue 
by insisting that We are going into the basic law. 

All that we are doing, I respectfully submit, is that we are con- 
sidering one particular amendment to the Standard Container Act, 
and I do not believe that its consideration will take very long. Even 
if it takes longer than an hour, I am willing to stay here. 

Mr. Priest. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Beamer. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Priest. May I ask our colleague from Illinois, Mr. Mack, if 
n his opinion the passage of the bill on this particular basket would 
n any manner interfere with the general overhaul or revision of the 
Standard Container Act pursuant to the provisions you propose in 
your bill, H. R. 8770? 
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Mr. Mack. No; the passage of this legislation would open up the 
field for other people to come in for other legis lation. 

Mr. Priest. But, if subsequently we took up your bill and passed it, 
that would foreclose the possibility of others coming i in. 

Mr. Mack. That is true. If we adopted my bill it would never be 
necessary to carry baskets into the committee room to justify legis 
lation, and I do believe that it has considerable merit. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions for the witness ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, another thing I have in mind is that we 
have very few people here and I think it would be worthwhile to have 
some more members here, some more of our colleagues present, such 
as we had at 10 o’clock this morning to hear the arguments pro and 
con; the arguments this afternoon. 

The Cuairnman. I take it that the arguments pro and con will be 
made in executive session. 

Mr. Mack. Well, that is true; but the discussions. 

The Cuairman. All that we are engaged in today, as I understand 
it, is an endeavor to get the facts. 

Mr. Mack. That is what I would like to do. 

The Cuairman. And, in my opinion, we have all of the witnesses 
here to give all of the facts that are necessary. 

Mr. Curry, you may proceed. 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Chairman, if it please the committee, I have a pre 
pared statement here together with a pan iphlet on the various con 
tainers that are commonly in use and I think, I hope that in prepar 
ing that statement I have included information in there which will 
be of enlightenment to your committee, and answer many of the 
questions that have been asked here this morning. 

The question hi r been raised by Mr. Mack that this involves 3 con 
tainers instead of 1. As a matter of fact, this container here known 
as the splint ao is presently legal. That holds 12 quarts, the 
same as this basket would hold. So, there would be no change in this 
basket, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. It relegalizes this one? 

Mr. Curry. That is right; it relegalizes it. 

This basket is a new departure, we will say, and the same would 
apply to the hamper. 

There is no three-eighths bushel hamper legal at the present time. 
but as I read this law, Mr. Mack, it only legalizes the three-eighths 
bushel basket. 

Now, I may be wrong, and I am getting credit from Mr. Barden 
here for drafting the legislation, but 7 want to give credit to someone 
wlio did doit. Idid not have anything to do w ith it. 

Mr. Barpen. What was the gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Carry. 

Mr. Barven. He is one of you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes; that is right. Maybe that will clear the think- 
ing up a little bit. 

It isa part of my job with the Department to administer these two 
Standard Container Acts, for which we receive from Congress a fabu 
lous appropriation of $10,000 a year. 

It has worked well. It is true this is the first time in 26 years that 
they have asked for an amendment to the law. 
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Mr. Mack, in 1916 and in 1928 when these laws were enacted, you 
might say, we were back in what some refer to as the horse and buggy 
lays in marketing fresh fruit and vegetables. Since that time, how- 
‘ver, we have made rapid strides and the present-day trend is to the 
smaller packages and consumer packaging, so that I would say that 
to legalize this three-eighths bushel basket—and it is anybody's guess 
as to whether it is going to be a success or whether it is going to be, 
like the 1 pound mushroom climax basket that was legalized some 
years ago—whether it be a success; but ] would say that to make this 
packaging legal would be a step in connection with our strides of 
progress that we are making today. 

There is no objection on the part of the Department to the passage 
of this amendment and it would not cost any more to enforce the laws. 

Most of our examinations are made in the laboratory in Washington 
and in all fairness to the manufacturers, I would like to say that they 
have been highly cooperative in submitting their samples; making 
any corrections that we have suggested ; submitting corrected samples 
after we have given them an opportunity to apply for and secure a 
certificate, assigning «a number to that package, and legalizing the 
packaging for them. 

We also make tests at the point of manufacture, but I think you can 
appreciate on an appropriation of $10,000 a year we cannot do too 
much traveling, so that most of the work has to be done in the Wash- 
ington laboratory. 

I have no further statement to make, gentlemen, other than what is 
included in this ditto statement that I have passed around, but I 
should be glad to answer any questions. 

The Cuatrman. Your statement, that you have prepared, will be 
placed in the record in full, as will the letter which was received from 
the Department. 

(The letter referred to appears at the beginning of the hearings.) 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY T. C. CURRY, CHIEF, REGULATORY BRANCH, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
DIVISION, AGRICUTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, ON H. R. 8357, To AMEND THE 
STANDARD CONTAINER ACT OF 1028 


Legislation to provide standard sizes for hampers, round-stave baskets, and 
splint baskets for fruits and vegetables was first introduced in Congress in 
1920, and was before Congress at every session thereafter until final enactment 
in 1928. The record indicates that there was virtually no opposition to the 
proposal in principle. The benefits accruing from the standardization of berry 
baskets and climax baskets in 1916 were generally recognized, and all segments 
of the trade—growers, shippers, distributors, restaurants, hotels, consumer 
groups, and basket manufacturers—expressed themselves as favoring the exten- 
sion of the principle to the three remaining types of baskets and hampers. Pas- 
sage was delayed for nearly 8 years solely because of conflicting sectional differ- 
ences. Interests along the Eastern Shore insisted upon the inclusion of a 
five-eighths-bushel hamper, and those in the Gulf States were equally insistent 
upon the inclusion of a seven-eighths-bushel hamper, both of which were pre- 
dominant in the respective areas. The battle was long and turbulent and was 
finally resolved by Congress, which, as may be observed, saw legitimate need 
for the five-eighths-bushel size, but was apparently not persuaded that a seven- 
eighths-bushel size was needed, and the latter was omitted. It seems unlikely 
that these moot questions could have been positively and permanently settled 
administratively. 

The purpose of the Standard Container Act of 1928, as well as the act of 1916, 
was 

(a) To provide more definite and accurate bases of purchase and sale and 
market quotations ; 





rains 
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(b>) To eliminate the unfair competition which the shipper who uses full- 
measure containers must meet from the shipper who uses short-measure con- 
tainers ; 

(c) To protect the consumer against short measure and deception ; 

(d) To simplify manufacturing and reduce manufacturing and inventory costs 
by eliminating unnecessary sizes. 

At the time of enactment there were approximately 75 different sizes and 
shapes of hampers, some 20 to 25 sizes of round-stave baskets, and an equal 
number of splint baskets in more or less common use. The act reduced these 
to 9 sizes for hampers and round-stave baskets, and 6 sizes for splint baskets. 

The law provides not only certain standard sizes for these containers, but 
also that they shall not be deceptive in appearance in order, of course, that the 
general public may more readily differentiate between them in the market place. 
That the standards provided have proven to be generally suitable and adequate 
seems attested by the fact that the present proposal to provide a three-eighths- 
bushel hamper and round-stave basket represents the first and only proposal 
in some 26 years to amend the act in any way. 

In this connection it may be observed that the standards provided in the act 
of 1916 have also proven generally adequate. This law applies to berry baskets 
and to climax baskets. It has been amended once, about 1936, by the addition 
of a 1-pound climax basket for mushrooms for which the affected industries 
visualized a great need, but which never attained important usage and is now 
virtually obsolete. 

Since the standards provided for these containers are units of measure and are 
customarily used as merchandising units, and since maximum differentiation 
between them is both desirable and necessary to their purpose, there has never 
been in the knowledge of the Department any suggestion or feeling that the 
authority to fix such standards should be delegated by Congress to an admin- 
istrative agency. In fact, it is our opinion that there is widespread industry 
support for these existing compulsory regulations as spelled out clearly by act 
of Congress, and there is no desire or interest to authorize administrative adjust- 
ments in them. 

We have been asked to furnish information on the maximum sizes and shapes 
of baskets that can be sent by parcel post, and the Post Office Department advises 
that packages of fruits and vegetables may be sent by parcel post when the 
weight does not exceed 70 pounds, and when the combined length and girth does 
not exceed 100 inches. None of the baskets and hampers provided by the Stand- 
ard Container Act of 1928 have a combined length and girth in excess of 100 
inches. Consequently, all sizes would be eligible for parcel post on that score. 
While the weight of a given volume of fresh fruits and vegetables is likely to 
vary somewhat depending on the kind, size, and condition of the product, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the packed weight of a bushel of apples or peaches 
would not exceed 55 or at most 60 pounds. Sizes larger than 1 bushel are not 
commercially used to any appreciable extent. 

As stated in the Secretary’s letter of March 24 in reporting on this bill, the 
Department has no objection to the addition of the three-eighths-bushel hamper 
and round-stave basket to the other standard sizes now permitted under the act 
of 1928. We have no information concerning its merits or the marketing neces- 
sity for it. At present provision is made for a five-eighths-bushel hamper or 
round-stave basket but the three-eighths- and seven-eighths-bushel sizes are 
omitted. The three-eighths-bushel size for hampers and round-stave baskets 
does not introduce any new size concept since this size is authorized for climax 
and splint baskets by the acts of 1916 and 1828. There should be no problems 
concerning any deception of appearance for the three-eighths bushel so the only 
question to be decided is whether or not the industry would make sufficient use 
of it to warrant its inclusion. There is, of course, no authoritative method of 
settling this question in advance of permitting the particular container to be 
manufactured and used for commercial purposes. 


Mr. Mack. Do you have a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I understood you to say that this bill does not amend 
the Standard Container Act. 

Mr. Curry. No, sir; I said there was one amendment. 

Mr. Mack. That is very true, but it will amend the hampers; is that 
right? 
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Mr. Curry. That is right; if you will refer to the bulletin, page 7, 
Mr. Mack, you will see the hi ampers. 

Mr. Mack. I thought you were disagreeing with the statement that 
I had made. 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You are in agreement with my statement ? 

Mr. Curry. You said hree. I am in agreement that there are two. 

Mr. Mack. I said two, as I believe the record will show, that I 
said two. 

Mr. Curry. Then I misunderstood you. I am sorry. Actually 
we have got a seven-eighths size, I believe it is. It will amend three, 
but in this instance it does amend two. It legalizes the hamper as 
you see on page 7. 

Mr. Mack. And that was the misunderstanding or understanding? 

Mr. Curry. I am sorry. It is a misunderstanding on my part. I 
understood you to say three. 

Mr. Mack. You are here as an official representative of the Agri- 
culture Department ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I have already brought out several things that I 
intended to bring out this morning as a matter of fact, I would like to 
approach this question in a rather serious vein and approach it from 
the standpoint of the Standard Container Act. 

It occurs to me that perhaps we do not need a standards act of any 
kind for baskets or hampers and so forth. I do know that we need a 
standard act for screws and bolts and many other items that are pro- 
duced in our economy. I remember very distine ‘tly a British carrier 
came into Norfolk, I believe, during World War II, where they had to 
make individual nuts and bolts, and all of those assemblies because of 
lack of standardization between American and English parts. Of 
course, that is a subject that I am interested in and would like to direct 
some questions in that light. 

First, I will ask you de you think it is important to have a Standard 
Container Act? 

Mr. Curry. My answer to that, Mr. Mack, would have to be “Yes,” 
because of the fact that it keeps off the market various types and sizes 
of containers. I think you referred sometime this morning in our 
talk this morning to the fact that there were 25 or 30, and that they 
were reduced to 9 when the Standard Container Act was enacted. 

Mr. Mack. I think the figures are 50 types and 36 different sizes of 
hampers. 

Mr. Curry. I should like to add to your statement by saying during 
the war-emergency days, the War Produc ton Board issued an order 
prohibiting the manufacture of only about 25 or 30 containers for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Of course, thet is all out now. Since 
that time there has grown up at the whim and desire of various grow- 
ers and shippers demand for different types of packages, so that we 
can take for illustration, Mr. Mack, the apple box, which is not stand- 
ardized. The East has one size box, or 2 or 3 sizes of boxes. The 
Northwest has another. So that our friends in Europe when they 
buy our apples for export, unless they specifically ask, they do not 
know what size boxes they are going to get, unless they buy from the 
Northwest. They know that they have standard boxes, which have 
been standardized by Washington and Oregon. 
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But, in the East, they could get any 1 of 3 or 4 different sizes. So 
that they never know what they : are buying. 

Another illustration of it, Mr. Mack, would be the old Halleck berry 
box that they used years and years ago that had a false bottom. You 
could set that berry box down on the tables and it would look like you 
were getting a package that big [indicating], with berries, but turn it 
upside down and you find that the bottom is up about that far [1 
cating | from the staves, so that instead of getting a full package you 
are getting about two-thirds of what your eye tells you you are getting. 

I have no ax to grind in this. I am eligible for retirement and, of 
course, whether the container law is amended is immaterial to me, 
or will be in a few years; but my personal observation, in working 
with the Department of Agriculture for 31 years, is that we ce rtainly 
need container legislation. 

As a matter of fact, when these laws were enacted in 1916 and 1918, 
there was also a Standard Barrel Act. Well, that Barrel Act is obso- 
lete now as has been pointed out here thismorning. No more fruit and 
vegetables are shipped in barrels, so that that law could just as well 
be written off of the books. 

When these laws were enacted they pretty well covered the field, 
Mr. Mack, but today these standard container acts that we are deal- 
ing with cover only about 15 percent of the commodities shipped to 
terminal markets, because the others are packed in crates and boxes, 
sacks, and what-have-you, for which there are no standards. So that 
you can have any kind. 

Mr. Mack. In your opinion, you feel that it is more important to 
standardize baskets than boxes? 

Mr. Curry. No, Mr. Mack, I would not go that far. What I am 
trying to say is that I am a firm believer in standardization clear 
across the board. That is my personal view. And, I am not partial 
to any particular packaging. 

Mr. Mack. You do think that the Standard Barrel Act of 1915 
controlling the size and dimensions of the barrel could be completely 
eliminated ? 

Mr. Curry. My observation is that it could be written off the books 
and no one would know the difference, because it is not used for ship- 
ment of fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Mack. Boxes are used in transportation of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Mr. Curry. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mack. Why do you think that the boxes have not been stand- 
ardized ; do you think they should be included ? 

Mr. Curry. Well, one reason I think is that it would result in 
more orderly marketing; it would cut down the cost of operating, Mr. 
Mack, and reduce in the East on apple boxes, we could standardize. 
For example, we could cut it down from 3 or 4 down to 1 standard 
size. Washington and Oregon have done that. That is an indication 
of it. We have the lettuce crate, the carrot crate; they have a half 
crate, and the full crate and they have the two-thirds celery crate. 

I think those things could be standardized and it would be econom- 
ical clear across the board. 

Mr. Mack. But they never have been; there never has been any 
standardization or any Federal law controlling the standards of boxes. 

Mr. Curry. No, s 
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Mr. Mack. And crates? 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. It has been agitated a good many times, but 
it has never come to where a bill has been introduced. 

Mr. Mack. Do you think that we need this legislation? 

Mr. Curry. Personally; yessir. 

Mr. Mack. Do you think the boxes and crates should be brought 
in under a similar bill ? 

Mr. Curry. I do. 

Mr. Mack. There is one technical question here, and I do not know 
whether you have the answer or not. I noticed in reading through 
your publication on containers for fruits and vegetables the difference 
between the Standard Container Act of 1916 and the Standard Barrel 
Act of 1915, and the Standard Container Act of 1928. I understand 
that the Standard Container Act of 1916 was enacted under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And the Barrel Act of 1915 and the Standard Container 
Act of 1928 were enacted under the weights and measures clause of 
the Constitution, which actually controls the manufacturer rather 
than the shipper, and my question is, Would you know why these laws 
were enacted under two different clauses of the Constitution, since all 
three laws relate to standard containers ? 

Mr. Curry. I am sorry, I cannot answer that question, Mr. Mack. 
Idon’tknow. Idonot have the information. 

Mr. Mack. As far as you know, perhaps the Standard Container 
Act of 1916 could have been enacted under the weights and measures 
provision of the Constitution ? 

Mr. Curry. The answer to that could be that the United States Bar- 
rel Act, Mr. Mack, is administered by the weights and measures and 
not by Agriculture, so that the Bureau of Standards administered it. 
So that could be the answer tothat. Idonot know. 

Mr. Mack. So that under the Standard Container Act baskets, and 
I think that this gentleman here is familiar with this—cannot be man- 
ufactured, sold, or shipped in sizes other than those specified in the 
law. The prohibition under this law goes much beyond the prohibi- 
tion against shipment in interstate commerce. And, that is something 
that I would like to clear up in my mind as to the reasons for this dif- 
ference. I thought that you might have that information. 

Mr. Curry. I am sorry; I do not have it. 

Mr. Mack. We have already covered the case where these contain- 
ers were deceptive prior to the enactment of these laws. You have 
explained that. I told my colleagues the other day of an instance of 
publicly advertising prior to the passage of this law, where a manufac- 
turer of baskets stated that his baskets were constructed in such a man- 
ner that they would hold 5 quarts less than other baskets of similar 
size. 

Do you have any opinions as to what point we should stop at or what 
limit we should set in the number of containers? What would be the 
appropriate number of containers to be included under the 1928 law? 
Presently we have nine. Does your Department have any opinion on 
that? 

Mr. Curry. Do you mean if it were to apply across the board now 
and cover erates, boxes, and everything; is that your question ? 
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Mr. Mack. No. We will take this particular law. Presently they 
can produce nine different sizes. 

Mr. Curry. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. Now, you have come up here, speaking for the Depart- 
ment, I presume, asking that we make it 10; is that correct ? 

Mr. Curry. No, sir; we are not asking you to make it 10, Mr. Mack. 
We are up here to testify and to interpose no objection to this. 

Mr. Mack. But you are up here in connection with this basket? 

Mr. Curry. We are not engineering the amendment; no, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Now I notice that the Department, in the publication on 
containers, discusses the problem of simplifying and standardizing 
the container. 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And they have definitely stated that they wanted to 
eliminate all of the unnecessary sizes and types? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And they want to hold it to the absolute minimum ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Now, you represent the Department and this is their 
publication, and I am interested in knowing approximately where 
this minimum number is. 

Mr. Curry. Well, we are talking now only of the Standard Con- 
tainer Act, or again, may I ask if we are applying it to the entire 
marketing of fruits and vegetables? 

Mr. Mack. We are applying it to any type of container; but to 
make it more simple, or a little more clear, we will use that basket 
that you have on this table; that type of basket. 

Mr. Curry. Now then, your question is, should there be more than— 
then, you are asking now if there should be more than 10 sizes. 

Mr. Mack. Are you approving the 10th size? 

Mr. Curry. We are interposing no objection to the 10th size. 

Mr. Mack. And, that is my question, and very sincerely, I would 
like to have the answer in view of the conflict between the proposed 
amendment and the statement in this publication. 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to know. You have stated this, Mr. Curry. 
You have stated that you are in favor of standardization and think 
it might even be expanded, and that you have no objection to the pas- 
sage of legislation including this container. And, we all know that 
if we do that, and pass bills for other sizes, we will not have any 
standardization law at all. That is the reason that I am asking you 
this question. 

Mr. Curry. I can see no particular occasion, Mr. Mack, for any 
further amendments to the Standard Container Act of 1928 at this 
present time. We are in favor of keeping the types and sizes of con- 
tainers to a minimum and now, I am speaking generally clear across 
the board. So that if there were legislation covering all types and 
sizes of containers, then I am sure that the Department of Agricul- 
ture would do its utmost to delete the containers, in consultation with 
the industry itself. It would not do it on its own initiative, but I 
can visualize where we would have to hold hearings and consult mem- 
bers of the industry, in order to keep them to an absolute minimum. 

Now, you and I may have peach orchards adjoining, and I may 
have my pet package that I like to use, and you have your pet package, 
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it may be covered by law and maybe it is not. As it has been brought 
out here, if it is made of fiberboard, then it is not covered by law 
and we can use any kind we want to. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Ramsey 
pointed out this could be made of fiberboard without violating any 
law. That is, this three-eighths bushel. I do not know whether I 
have answered your query or not. 

Mr. Mack. I don’t know either. Asa matter of fact, you prefer not 
to set any limit, or say approximately how many different sizes of 
containers you would have, and still inter pret it as being a standard- 
ization act ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mack. And may I ask for your opinion of the seven-eighths 
bushel, which I know some of my colleagues are interested in having 
included. 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Mack, I have answered 

Mr. Mack. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Curry. I answered that in this statement, and I will read it if 
you want me to. 

Mr. Macx. No, that isnot necessary. I thought that you were going 
to read your statement. So I will read it. : 

Mr. Curry. I was trying to save the committee’s time. 

Mr. Mack. And I am sure that I will have to ask again. I will read 
your statement and get your answer. 

I presume that you feel that the 1928 law eradicated the ills existing 
in industry per to that time? 

Mr. Curry. I do. 

Mr. Mack. And has been extremely successful ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir; extremely successful; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And so far as you know, has there been any request 
to the Department of Agric ulture for this sized basket ? 

Mr. Curry. There has been no request, Mr. Mack. The only time it 
came to our attention was when they first came in with this three- 
eighths bushel basket and asked us how it could be manufactured 
legally and our answer to them was that it would take an act of Con- 
gress to legalize the basket. That, to my knowledge was the first 
time. 

Mr. Mack. Am I correct in this interpretation of your answer, that 
you had no request, to your knowledge, even within the last 26 years 
and especially within the last 2-year period ? 

Mr. Curry. No; we have had no request until this recent request 
came up. 

Mr. Mack. You have had no request until such time as they brought 
the basket into the Department of Agriculture to ask what could 
be done ? 

Mr. Curry. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. Now, that coincides exactly with the information I got 
from the department of agriculture in Illinois as is evidenced “by 
the telegram from them. 

Mr. Curry. We work very closely with them. 

Mr. Mack. I do not know whether you want to answer this ques- 
tion or not. I am assuming that none of the producers of fruit and 
vegetables, or their associations brought this basket in to make this 
request. 

Mr. Curry. Well now, I cannot answer that, because the request 
did not come direct tome. Mr. Carey, who is in charge of the admin- 
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istering of this law under me is the man they came to and discussed 
the matter with, and he came to me and reported it after it was over, 
so that I could not honestly tell you who brought the basket in or who 
made the request. 

Mr. Mack. But, as far as you know, there have been no fruit or vege- 
table producers requesting a three-eighths size basket ¢ 

Mr. Curry. Not to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mack. And I have one other question on which I want to secure 
your opinion. Is there actually a need for the three-eighths bushel 
size basket, so far as the fruit and vegetable growers are concerned ? 

Mr. Curry. Is there a need for the three-eighths bushel basket, so 
far as the fruit and vegetable growers are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Mack, my answer is that by saying—I will take the 
example of peaches, and you are from a peach-producing State. You 
know, and I know, that some years ago peaches were picked green 
when they were shipped long distances to market. Many of them 
were immature, so that when they got to the terminal market they 
would, rather than ripen, they would shrivel up. 

The trend in the past few years has been to let those peaches hang 
on the tree until they are matured or they reach what we call hard 
ripe, or firm ripe. They have developed some sugar then and peach 
taste, and if they are handled properly they can be shipped to market 
and there will be repeat demands from the consumer, whereas 20 years 
ago the situation was different. They would buy the peach one time, 
and that was the last time. 

I would say that in connection with this, the marketing trend today, 
in trying to get to the housewife the best possible product and looking 
at it from the standpoint of peaches, that the three-eighths bushel 
basket has possibilities for the peach. 

Mr. Mack. You would limit it to peaches? 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. I am using peaches merely as an illustration 
in trying to get across my point to you. 

Now, as far as apples are concerned, unless it is to be shipped for 
consumer packages, I can see no decided advantage in having the three- 
eighths bushel basket, but for highly perishable commodities such as 
peaches, plums, apricots, and so forth, it has possibilities, I would 
say. 

Mr. Mack. Greater possibilities than the one-quarter bushel ? 

Mr. Curry. Well, the one-quarter bushel, Mr. Mack, to my know]l- 
edge—I have never seen it on the market. With fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the half bushel basket yes, lots of them. 

Mr. Mack. And you think this might be more justifiable than the 
half bushel? 

Mr. Curry. I would say that is a matter of speculation and I think 
the only way it can be determined, Mr. Mack, is to let them try it out. 
That is my personal view. 

Mr. Mack. Well now you do work with this in the Department of 
Agriculture; you are chief of that regulatory branch ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I am wondering if the splint basket and the roundstave 
basket, and the hamper basket, are interchangeable in use. 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. You mean—when you say interchangeable, I 
do not quite get your question. 
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Mr. Mack. Well, instead of selling the three-eighths splint you 
might use a hamper or a stave basket / 

Mr. Curry. The splint basket is not used at all for peaches. If we 
are talking about peaches now, or if we are taking it across the board, 
the splint basket is used largely for tomatoes and commodities like 
that. This basket is used for various fruits and vegetables. The 
splint basket is used to some extent for apples, peaches, potatoes, 
occasionally, and commodities such as that. 

Mr. Mack. Well, do you know any of the background as to why 
they have the various baskets under the Standardization Act or why 
they had them originally; why they decided they should have splint 
baskets and stave baskets? 

Mr. Curry. No, Mr. Mack, that goes back before my time. That 
would be sometime prior to 1916 and I came with the Department 
in 1917. SoI would not have the background. 

Mr. Mack. Then you would not have an opinion on why you have 
the different sizes, the hamper and stave baskets for instance, going 
up as high as 2 bushels, and splint baskets, going to smaller sizes? 

Mr. Curry. No; I would not. I think Members of Congress at 
that time would have the idea, because we have commented in this 
statement as to what went on prior to that time and I dug up a little 
history on it. 

Mr. Mack. I am sorry, but I did not have an opportunity to read 
your statement. 

Mr. Curry. A basket, up to 2 bushels, is legalized under this law. 

Mr. Mack. A hamper? 

Mr. Curry. A bushel; the hamper up to 2 bushels. 

Mr. Mack. So that a splint basket has a 1-bushel capacity ? 

Mr. Curry. I believe that is correct. That is right; 32 quarts. 

Mr. Mack. These baskets are generally used for shipping fresh 
fruits from the farm; is that correct ? 

Mr. Curry. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. I think this has been very interesting and has been a 
very confusing matter. Since we first brought this bill up, various 
thoughts were developed. For instance,.we had this bill affecting 
2 containers, instead of 1, and then we had the misunderstanding about 
the postal regulations and the misunderstanding about the seven- 
eighths size. It has been very interesting to me, and I certainly do not 
mind spending my time on it. 

I would like for the record to show the facts, and I realize that my 
colleagues will have to read the record, because there is quite a limited 
number here today to participate in this hearing; but I do want to 
ask about this. Have you discussed the seven-eighths bushel basket in 
your statement ? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir; in the first paragraph, Mr. Mack, is a little 
statement as to why it was not included. 

Mr. Mack. I have one thing that I would like to ask in connection 
with parcel-post shipments. Presently you can ship even a bushel and 
a half or perhaps a 2-bushel container of fruit by parcel post. 

Mr. Curry. That question seems to have come in at the last meeting 
and it was referred to us, and we got in touch with the postal author- 
ities, as a result of which we found out that a package may be accepted 
by parcel post when the weight does not exceed 70 pounds and when 
the combined length and girth does not exceed 100 inches. 
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None of the baskets and hampers provided by the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of 1928 have a combined length and birth of an excess of 
100 inches. Consequently all sizes would be eligible for parcel post 
on that score. 

While the weight of a given volume of fresh fruit and vegetables is 
likely to vary somewhat, depending upon their kind, size, and condi- 
tion of the product, it seems reasonable to assume that a packaged 
weight of a bushel of apples or peaches, for example, would not exceed 
50 or at most 60 pounds. 

Sizes larger than 1 bushel are not commercially used to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Now, Mr. Mack, that information we received from the Post Office 
Department, and I am merely passing on what they told us, the infor- 

mation they gave us, so that I would say that anything up to a bushel 
could be shipped by parcel post. 

Mr. Mack. There is no demand for it, after that, which brings an- 
other question to my mind. 

How are the peaches moved normally ? 

Mr. Curry. Normally by truck or rail, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Are they packed in half-bushel baskets ? 

Mr. Curry. A large portion of the crop would move in half-bushel 
baskets and a good many in bushel baskets. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Curry, would you say more in half-bushel baskets 
than in bushel baskets ? 

Mr. Curry. Well, that is a difficult question to answer, offhand. 

Mr. Mack. It would seem to me it would be a rather important ques- 
tion, because the proposed three-eighths bushel container is closer to 
the half-bushel than it is to the full bushel; and it also raises the ques- 
tion whether we should not include in this bill the seven-eighths size. 

Generally speaking, the transportation is by truck and rail; truck 
over the shorter distances. Are they in refrigerated trucks? 

Mr. Curry. They are refrigerated trucks, but it is not necessarily 
restricted to distances anymore. More and more these commodities 
are moving by truck each year. 

Mr. Mack. Well, may I ask this: Could you give me an approxi- 
mate percentage of the product that moves by air freight 

Mr. Curry. Air express. 

Mr. Mack. Air express, rail, express, and pare el post. 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. I do not have those figures available at hand. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Mack. You are not able to give us the percentage moving by 
rail or express or parcel post? 

Mr. Curry. I would say rail and truck ranges Nos. 1 and 2; express 
and parcel post, I would not be in a position to say. 

Mr. Mack. You would guess that they would be after rail and 
truck? 

Mr. Curry. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. So it might be said that there is only a limited use made 
of parcel post anyway ? 

Mr. Curry. My observation is that it would be. 

Mr. Mack. Do you have any information as to the type of container 
normally used for a gift package? 

Mr. Curry. For citrus fruit it would be the box and half box for it, 
and some bushel baskets, and half-bushel baskets. I should say that 
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the larger portion of gift packages are shipped in the bushel-type con- 
tainer; bushel and half bushel. 

Mr. Mack. Has there been in recent years a change into the boxes 
from the basket type of container ? 

Mr. Curry. Change from the basket to the box type? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Curry. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, in your opinion the fruit is still moved 
in the basket-type container ? 

Mr. Curry. The larger portion of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. In gift packages? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. What size would that be? 

Mr. Curry. Well, I would say now it is largely the one-half, larger 
than the bushel. 

Mr. Mack. The gift package would be one-half a bushel and the 
bushel package ? 

Mr. Curry. In that order; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. This might be a little out of your line. Do you know 
how many manufacturers in the country are manufacturing this type 
of basket ? 

Mr. Curry. I can tell—I can give you this information, that as of 
July 1, 1953, there were 188 factories making or equipped to make 
containers subject to the provisions of the Standard Container Act; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Now, you have no way of knowing what number of them 
are equipped to manufacture the three-eighths basket ? 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And you have no idea of how long it will take to convert? 

Mr. Curry. Conversion, I think, Mr. Mack, would be a rather 
simple matter. It would be an adjustment of the stapling machine 
and it would be an adjustment here [indicating] to take care of 
this shorter length. 

In other words, there would be a pad or a cushion built up here 
[indicating] to take care of the shorter staves, and I think the ad- 
justment would probably be minor. 

Mr. Mack. Is the top the same size as the bushel basket ? 

Mr. Curry. The same size. The difference is in depth. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, you can cover the basket with the top of 
a bushel basket ? 

Mr. Curry. No; not the bushel basket. I am sorry. The bushel 
basket would be larger. Now, this three-eighths, would conceivably 
fit on a half-bushel basket, but not on a bushel. 

Mr. Mack. Fit on top of the half bushel ? 

Mr. Curry. I imagine it would, with the one-eighth difference 
there. 

Mr. Mack. Now, the only other question I have concerns the delega- 
tion of authority to the Secretary of Agriculture, so that it would not 
be necessary to consume the time of this committee whenever some 
manufacturer or producer, or whoever it happens to be, decides that 
they want another sized container, whether it be in the hamper or 
splint, or barrel and stave basket. 

My bill is not important, other than to say I think it carries out 
this principle. It merely provides for present standards and gives the 
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Secretary of Agriculture authority to designate what, in his judgment, 
he believes necessary to serve the best interest of the public. 

Mr. Curry. You know, at the time we prepared this statement, Mr. 
Mack, we had no idea—and I just learned this morning—that your 
bill was introduced yesterday, I believe—but I have touched on that 
subject in this statement, and I believe that I have answered that to 
your satisfaction in behalf of the Department. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I want to make it very clear that this bill was 
drawn up only a couple of days ago. 

Mr. Curry. Your bill? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; as a result of—it was not my idea—as a result of 
one of my colleague’s ideas, who is interested in the matter and asked 

e if that would not approach the problem. As a result, I requested 
th at this bill be drawn up, and I did want the available data so we could 
discuss it. 

Mr. Curry. My answer to your question would be by reading a part 
of my statement that would apply there. When this took place, Mr. 
Mack, at the time the passage of these standard container acts was 
being discussed in the Congress. I say: “Interests along the Eastern 
Shore insisted upon the inclusion of a five-eighths bushel hamper, and 
those in the Gulf States were equally insistent upon the inclusion of a 
seven-eighths bushel hamper, both of which were predominant in the 
respective areas. The battle was long and turbulent and was finally 
resolved by Congress, which, as may be observed, saw a legitimate 
need for the five-eighths bushel size, but was apparently not persuaded 
that a seven-eighths bushel size was needed, and the latter was omitted. 
It seems unlikely that these moot questions could have been positively 
and permanently settled administratively.’ 

Mr. Mack. That they could not be? 

Mr. Curry. “Positively and permanently settled administratively,” 
because of the agitation at that time. 

Mr. Mack. Because of the debate? 

Mr. Curry. That is right. You see, Mr. Mack, our position in this, 
that, as has been brought out, this is the first time in 28 years we have 
been asked to amend—26 years, rather—to amend this act of 1928. We 
are afraid that if this authority is delegated to the Secretary that we 
are going to be high pressured into every whim and fancy, and we 
would prefer that ‘that authority remain with the Congress instead 
of with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mack. I was going to ask if you prefer that Congress be high 
pressured. 

Mr. Curry. Well, from what I read in the papers, they are under 
high pressure all of the time, so a little more would not hurt them. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I appreciate your comments on this subject and 
some question arises in my mind about favoring the legislation. I was 
of the opinion that the Department of Agriculture was up here today 
asking that this legislation be enacted into law. 

Mr. Curry. Asking? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. In support of it, because they do have the responsibility 
of administering the present law, and I feel that their opinion is very 
important. It would seem to me that they would either take a stand 
in favor of or against this legislation. If they are in favor of a 
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Standardized Container Act, they would be more reluctant to approve 
any additional containers unless it is justified by the market or rather 
justified by the consuming public. 

That is what I had in mind this morning. I had thought that they 
would take a stand, because they have expressed their opinion here 
in the booklet on containers. 

Mr. Curry. It should be kept to a minimum. 

Mr. Mack. And that is the reason that I felt they would be willing 
to assume some responsibility, either upholding or breaking down the 
principle of the Standardization Act, and my last question will simply 
be this: 

In your opinion, if there is another bill next week for the seven- 
eighths-bushel size, and the following week for the 114-bushel size, and 
the following week they get into the 114, size, and work that field over, 
would there be objection? Where shall we stop? Is it a case of the 
Department not objecting, or just wanting to add 1 more container, 
or a case of the Department not objecting, and the sky is the limit, 
and we will revert back to the 34 different sizes and 50 different con- 
tainers? 

Mr. Curry. At the moment, Mr. Mack, we would interpose no ob- 
jection to the amendment of the Container Act to legalize this three- 
eighths-bushel basket and, as has been pointed out by the Secretary 
to your Chairman, it would not require an additional appropriation 
or authorization. 

My opinion is that this is probably as far as we should go in amend- 
ing that 1928 law. I do not believe that we would favor the inclusion 
of any further sizes. 

Mr. Mack. Am TI to conclude from your statement that it is possible 
that you would object to the legislation if I offered an amendment to 
what is known as the Barden bill, including the seven-eighths-bushel 
size ? 

Mr. Curry. I am afraid I would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. But you still have not justified this container any more 
than you can justify the seven-eighths. 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Mack, my personal feeling in this matter is that the 
seven-eighths-bushel basket would be somewhat deceptive to the 
average consumer and housewife and would probably be abused by 
dealers in the produce industry—maybe at the shipping end; maybe 
at the terminal end—but it is deceptive and persons probably would 
try to pass it over as a 1-bushel basket, whereas I think the distinction 
here between this and a half-bushel basket is such so that it is visible 
to the naked eve. 

Mr. Mack. You do not think that the two sizes would be equally 
deceptive ? 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And that the seven-eighths would be? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. But there is the same one-eighth bushel difference be- 
tween the three-eighths bushel and the one-quarter bushel, on the one 
hand, and the full bushel basket, and the seven-eighths-bushel basket 
on the other. 

Mr. Curry. That is right, but not percentagewise. 

Mr. Mack. Not percentagewise, but there is the same amount of 
difference. 
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Mr. Corry. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. And that is another possibility. 

You do not know how many more peaches can be included in this 
type of container than the one-quarter bushel ? 

Mr. Curry. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I like Mr. Beamer’s statement. 

Mr. Curry. I heard that. 

Mr. Mack. That is substantially correct; is that right? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I do not believe that I have anymore questions, Mr. 
Chairman. Asa matter of fact, I should have read Mr. Curry’s state- 
ment, but I thought he would read it. I do not have anymore ques- 
tions to ask Mr. Curry. I appreciate the time given me. 

I would like to ask just one or two questions of the representative 
for the Post Office Department. 

The CuHarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Curry. We appreciate the 
fact that you have given testimony based on 31 years of experience in 
the Department and it is certainly worthwhile. 

Mr. Curry. Thank you, sir. 

The Cratrman. Are there any any further questions? Mr. Curry 
we appreciate your appearance and the help that you have given the 
committee. 

Mr. Curry. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ROY L. SHERIDAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVI- 
SION OF MAIL CLASSIFICATION, BUREAU OF POST OFFICE 
OPERATIONS, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CrarrMan. Now, will the representative of the Post Office 
Department please take the stand, give your full name, and your 
official position ? 

Mr. SHerman. My name is Roy L. Sheridan. My title is Assistant 
Director, Division of Mail Classification, Bureau of Post Office Opera- 
tions. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman. If you wish, I will 
be glad to read it. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed to do so. 

Mr. Sueripan. I wish to thank you, on behalf of the Post Office 
Department, for the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
with respect to H. R. 8357. 

As indicated by the title, the purpose of this measure is to make 
provision for the use of three-eighths bushel hampers or round-stave 
baskets as standard containers for fruits and vegetables, 

It is understood that the baskets or hampers will contain agricultural 
commodities and not manufactured products thereof. From informa- 
tion received from the Department of Agriculture, it is understood 
that the size of such baskets would be approximately 5414 inches in 
length and girth combined, and the weight, with the contents, would 
not exceed 70 pounds. If this understanding is correct, such articles 
would be accepted as fourth-class mail. 

The act of October 24, 1951 (Public Law 199, 82d Cong.; 65 Stat. 
610; 39 U. S. C. 240a), placed certain size and weight limitations on 
fourth-class parcels which are mailed at first-class post offices for de- 
livery at first-class post offices. Mailings to which this law is ap- 
plicable, are restricted in size to 72 inches in length and girth com- 
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bined. The limit of weight is 40 pounds, if for delivery in the local, 
first, or second zone, or 20 pounds, if for delivery in the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth zones. 

However, by specific provision in the act of October 24, 1951, parcels 
containing agricultural commodities, other than manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof, are mailable under the limitations of 100 inches in length 
and girth combined, and 70 pounds in weight, which was applicable 
generally to all mailings of fourth-class mail prior to that act. of Oc- 
tober 24, 1951. 

As defined by the Post Office Department, the term “agricultural 
commodities” shall include any product grown or produced incident to 
an agricultural activity on the farm or in the garden, orchard, nursery, 
or forest such as fresh fruits, vegetables, berries, meats, milk, grains, 
seeds, bulbs, honey, eggs, nuts, and so forth. Butter and cheese pro- 
duced on a farm would be considered as agricultural commodities. 
Parcels containing such articles must be endorsed to show the nature 
of the contents and otherwise be properly packed and acceptable for 
mailing in accordance with existing requirements. 

From further information obtained from the Department of Agri- 
culture, it seems clear that bushel baskets or bushel hampers contain- 
ing fruits or vegetables, if otherwise mailable, would be within the 
size and weight limits applicable to fourth-class mail. 

It is understood that a bushel basket would measure approximately 
74 inches in length and girth combined, and that a bushel hamper will 
measure approximately 68 inches in length and girth combined. It 
also is he earn for example, that peaches weigh about 55 pounds 
to the bushel. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Referring to the statement you just made, a bushel and 
a half could go by parcel post easily now ¢ 

Mr. SHeran. t believe that is correct, Mr. Mack. I do not have 
the dimensions. 

Mr. Mack. Even a larger size than that could go? 

Mr. Sueriwwan. As long as it is within 100 inches, length and girth. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to ask you if you have the information as 
to how extensive they use the parcel post for shipping fruits and 
vegetables ? 

Mr. Surrman. I have no facts, statistical data on that subject. The 
mails are used, I would say, mostly for occasional shipments, except 
for—well, I do know of some types of shipments made in the West of 
fancy fruits that are shipped chiefly in cardboard cartons and boxes. 

As a general rule, from my observation, I do not think that many 
containers of that type are going through the mails at this time. 

Mr. Mack. In your opinion, then, they use other modes of shipping 
rather than parcel post? 

Mr. Suerman. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Then, there is another question I would like to ask you. 
Is it not true Public Law 199, of the 82d Congress had no effect what- 
soever on the limitation of agricultural products shipments through 
the mails so far as weight and size limitations are concerned ? 

Mr. Suerman. That made no changes. 

Mr. Mack. Since the amendment became effective, the limitation 
did not go up or down? 
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Mr. Suerman. For agricultural commodities, that is correct. 

Mr. Mack. They remained at exactly the same level they were on 
prior to Public Law 199? 

Mr. Suerwan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. This leg'slation, although enacted a couple of years ago, 
has not affected the demand for this type of shipment, inasmuch as 
there has been no change? 

Mr. Suerman. So far as the mailability is concerned, it made no 
difference. 

Mr. Mack. And this law became effective on November 1, 1951? 

Mr. Sueripan. It became effective, I believe, January 1, 1952, Mr. 
Mack. Wait a minute, I can check that. 

Mr. Mack. You are correct. I stand corrected. It is January 1, 
1952. 

Mr. Suerman. January 1,1952. It was passed in October, effective 
the tst day of the 3d month after passage. That is January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Priest. 

Mr. Priest. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. We thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Suerman. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. And for the information you have given the com 
mittee. 

Mr. Barden, is there anything you wish to say? 

Mr. Barven. I would like permission to put in the record a telegram 
from Richter & Cochran, Inc., Mount Gilead, N. C., and a letter from 
Mr. L. G. DeWitt, Ellerbe, N. C.,a shipper of fruits from North Car 
lina; and a letter from Mr. F. D. Farrell, to me, under date of April 6, 
1954. 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, they will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The telegram and the two letters above referred to are as follows :) 

Moun GILeaD, N. C., April 7, 1954. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Reference H. R. 8857, concerning three-eighths bushel basket, we urge your 
support of this bill as it is greatly needed to promote additional sales of fresh 
peaches. We are distributors of North and South Carolina peaches to the eastern 
sections of United States and believe that passage of this bill would stimulate 
demand for fresh peaches and broaden the market for our growers. 

RicutTer & CocHRAn, INC., 
Moses RICHTER. 


EXLLERBE, N. C., April 8, 1954. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Barden: This letter is with reference to House bill 8357, which au- 
thorize the manufacture of three-eighths bushel fruit and vegetable stave baskets. 

I have orchard operations at Lilesville, N. C., and also at Ellerbe, N. C., and 
recognize the importance of better and more attractive packages for shipping 
fresh peaches. We have experienced depressed markets on fresh fruits several 
times in recent years, and we are endeavoring to give the market better quality 
of fruits and to accomplish delivery in better condition to stimulate additional 
consumption. 

The three-eighths bushel package, which is in question, should prove to be a 
very attractive package and it should enable us to deliver peaches to the terminal 
markets with less bruising and other injury that might lower the grade. The 
fruit growers are very anxious to develop a gift package that can be shipped by 
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express, parcel post, or by air and something in the three-eighths bushel size seems 
to be the maximum weight. 

I hope that you can appreciate our desire to improve on the quality of fruit that 
we deliver to the market, and the possibility of increasing the demand and con- 
sumption whereby we can sell our products at production cost, plus a profit. Your 
support of this bill will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
L. G. DEWITT. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL Co., 
Aberdeen, N. C., April 6, 1954. 
Hon. Granam A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. BarvEN: I appreciate very much your letters of March 26, and 
April 2, with reference to House bill 8357. This bill authorizes the manufacture 
and sale of a three-eighths bushel fruit and vegetable splint basket. 

Several basket manufacturers propose to manufacture and offer this particu- 
lar size basket for sale in an effort to stimulate the consumption of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The fresh peach market in the Southeast has been depressed 
quite frequently during the past few seasons and many fruit growers have ac- 
tually had considerable loss from their operations. 

The design of the package mentioned above was the result of a study and 
several conferences between fruit growers, agricultural market specialists, fresh 
fruit and vegetable distributors, and many other authorities and interested 
parties. It is a recognized fact that it will be necessary to give the consumer 
better quality fruits and vegetables to sell them at production cost plus, and to 
promote a larger consumption of such products. The simple fact is that the 
housewife in 1953 almost demanded top quality or fancy fresh fruits, and es- 
pecially on such items as peaches, pears, plums, ete. To give the housewife 
top quality and fancy fruits and vegetables the growers are endeavoring to 
produce better products, to harvest and pack only the best grade and to deliver 
to the market fruits and vegetables that will appeal to the consumer and 
stimulate additional consumption. A smaller package will surely carry fresh 
fruits and vegetabies from the farm to the market better, and the package should 
be more attractive when displayed at the market. 

We do not see how any individual or group of individuals could possibly oppose 
this bill. The farmer, the merchant, and the consumer stand to gain, and we 
do not see how anyone can lose. 

We surely appreciate your efforts in getting this bill passed and if there is 
anything else we can do, please advise us. 

Yours very truly, 
F. D. FARRELL, 
Manager Sales Department. 


Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your patience 
and courtesy extended to me. 

The CuarMan. It has always been the practice of this committee 
to go into a matter as carefully as it is possible to do so in order that 
all possible information may be received, and we realized that in this 
particular instance, while it has taken longer than we had first antic- 
ipated, yet it has brought out information which is applicable to 
the matter and it will give the committee a full understanding of the 
purpose of the proposed legislation, so that they can act on the matter 
in the way that seems to be in the best interest of all concerned. 

This concludes the hearings. 

(Thereupon, at 1: 35 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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